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THE CELOTEX CORPORATION AF 3-39 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send complete information on the use of Celotex Vapor- 
seal Products. 
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Here's the way a good many arcnitects 
are meeting clients’ demands for vapor 
seal, insulation, and structural strength 
without paying a heavy penalty in extra 
costs! They’re using Celotex Vapor-seal 
Sheathing in place of other sheathing. 
They’re using Celotex Vapor-seal Lath 
in place of other lath. Both these prod- 
ucts do triple duty—serving the purpose 
of the respective materials they replace, 
and providing efficient insulation and an 
effective vapor seal at the same time! Thus 
the net cost of insulation becomes al- 
most negligible. 

Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing builds 
weather-resisting, insulated outer walls 
with a vapor seal on the warm side of 
the insulation. The “breathing space” 
within the wall is retained. The special 
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Both Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing and Celotex 

Lath are used in this attractive Springfield, Mass., 

home, designed by Architect Marsh Maloney 
for Ralph E. Froiland. 


asphalt-and-aluminum-coated surface on 
the back of one-half inch Celotex Vapor- 
seal Lath prevents harmful condensa- 
tion within the wall cavity. The one-inch 
Celotex Vapor-seal Lath has an asphalt 
barrier positioned in the middle of the 
lath, and can be used on walls or ceilings 
—it is specially recommended on top- 
floor ceilings. 


Both these products are permanently 
protected against termites and dry rot 
by the exclusive, patented Ferox Process, 
and both are guaranteed in writing for the 
life of the building.* Use the coupon fot 
complete information to bring your files 
up to date. 


* This guarantee, when issued, applies only witht 
boundaries of the Continental United States. 


The word Celotex is a brand name identifying a group of products marketed by The Celotex 
Corporation and is protected as a trade mark shown elsewhere in this advertisement. 


BRAND——INSULATING CANE BOARD 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


VAPOR-SEAL INSULATING LATH 
VAPOR-SEAL INSULATING SHEATHING 
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another moment radio troadcasting deals 
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setting 
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TWENTY-EIGHT TIMES. \ new 
record in the annals of Government financ- 
ing was chalked up month ago as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau an- 
nounced the U. S. Housing Authority’s 
initial $100 million note issue had been 
over-subscribed about 28 times. Federal 
Reserve banks, to which all orders for 
the notes were directed, reported that sub- 
scriptions aggregated $2,775 million, were 
thus advised to make allotments on a 4 
per cent basis with not less than $1,000 to 
any one subscriber. 

Bearing interest at 1°, per cent, the 
tax-free USHA notes mature February 1, 
1944, are unconditionally guaranteed by 
the U. S. Government. While financial ex- 
perts hold that the money market was 
particularly ripe for the flotation of these 
notes, their public reception certainly in- 
dicates that USHA will have no trouble in 
raising the rest of its needed cash. 


NO. 1 TENANT. By virtue of the 
Home Owners Loan Corp.’s 87,000 ac- 
quired properties valued at $470,000,000, 
Uncle Sam is the Nation’s No. 1 landlord. 
By virtue of his 394,657,721 acres of pub- 
lic domain, conservatively valued at more 
than $3 billion, he also ranks as the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 land owner (see page 226). 

As if these two weighty crowns were 
not enough to furrow Uncle Sam’s brow, 
he has without trying gained title to a 
third—that of the Nation’s No. 1 tenant. 
And the rental crown has been getting 
heavier with each successive year. Auditing 
the books for the last fiscal year, the Fed- 
eral government found that it had paid a 
total rent bill of $21.6 million, or about 
$1.8 million per month, for a total of 29.1 


million sq. ft. of floor space in privately 
owned buildings. On the basis of these 
figures, Uncle Sam pays about 75 cents per 
sq. ft. per year for his rented space. 

In the District of Columbia alone, pri- 
vate landlords reaped a total of $2.9 mil- 
lion from the Government for 3.2 million 
sq. ft. of space. The average rate was 
about 90 cents per sq. ft. per year. 

While landlords never have to hound the 
Government for their rents, Uncle Sam is 
far from the ideal tenant. In the first place. 
Government agencies are not permitted to 
sign leases for more than one year’s dura- 
tion—except in a very few special cases. 
Most landlords of the type of space the 
Government requires would like a little 
more assurance as to the future. Agaia, 
Government agencies cannot pay an 
annual rent in excess of 15 per cent of a 
space’s assessed valuation. This require- 
ment was made to discourage the loading 
of Government’s rent bills (prior to this 
requirement, investigation revealed that 
Government was in some cases paying an 
annual rental exceeding the total cost of 
the leased property), but it also tends to 
discourage modernization of premises by 
owners. If they did make extensive altera- 
tions, they would have to consent to tax 
increases in direct proportion to the amount 
they raised their rent to compensate for 
the expenditures. 

But, Government will never emerge from 
the role of a tenant. Nor is it building fast 
enough to keep up with growth of its em- 
ploye family. Evidence of this is fhe fac! 
that the Federal government is renting 
more space in Washington today than it 
did before it embarked on its triangle 
building program. 


MONKEY GLANDS. Without a 
major operation in the form of Congres- 
sional amendments to the National Hous- 
ing Act, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s mortgage insurance program would 
suffer from acute anemia on July 1, 1939. 
On that date several provisions of the Act 
are scheduled to expire. 

To the rescue last month came Repre- 
sentative Henry B. Steagall and Senator 
John H. Bankhead with FHA-sponsored 
hills to give continued life to the Act. 
Identical in all respects, the bills provide: 

1. That the maximum authorized amount 
of outstanding mortgage insurance be 
raised from $3 billion to $6 billion. Official 
view is that this provision will take care 
of the situation once and for all; when the 
volume of insured mortgages seeks its 
level, the rate of retirement of existing 
mortgages will be fast enough to make way 
for new applications. 

2. That the distinction between existing 
construction and new construction under 
80 per cent mortgage provisions be re 
moved. As presently written, the Act states 
that authority to insure mortgages on exist- 
ing properties expires July 1. The Adminis- 
tration bills would delete this date, set no 
other date. Thus, extension would be of an 
indefinite nature. 

3. That authorization of 90 per cent in- 
surance on 25-year (and less) mortgages 
of $5,400 or less also be indefinitely extend- 
ed. This, of course, applies only to new 
construction. 

The bill says nothing about the premium 
rate on mortgage insurance of $5.40 and 
less. Thus, unless some positive action is 
taken in the other direction, the present 
1% of 1 per cent rate will automatical'y g° 
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. U. S. makes it, Europe takes it (page 217) 
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{Il photos ‘ 
The conference opens: guests arriving at the With double the number of expected arrivals, the conference overflowed the large 


Yale Gallery of Fine Arts for registration. meeting hall. Represented: architects, manufacturers, educators, engineers, builders. 


Round tables were popular, discussed wood, glass, 


Professor Frederick Godley of Yale, Weyer- Albert Mayer, William Lescaze, Confe 
metals, plastics, plumbing, lighting, heating, 


haeuser’s George F. Lindsay and Professor ence Chairman W. K. Harrison. Below 
finishes, concrete, and kitchen planning. John Ely Burchard of MIT reviewing the Henry R. Luce speaking at the closin 
results of the first day. dinner; Yale President Seymour at hislef 


Dean Meeks of Yale with deans and pro- 
fessors from Kansas State, Columbia, Prince- 
ton, Bennington, Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and Carnegie. 
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The YALE-LIFE CONFERENCE on House Building Technics 


Hi | at Yale University last month was the first major conference on housing to deal exclusive \ with 
pre blems of technique. The significance of this drastic restriction of the usual range of discussion might 
be interpreted in as many ways as there are attitudes toward the housing question. Out of this meet 

inv. however, emerged two indisputable facts, both reiterated by speaker after speaker. The first is that 
whatever the basic trouble with housing may be, it is not due to a lack of technical progress. Said 
Beardsley Ruml: “It is entirely conceivable that all of the savings which can be secured . . . may be 
swallowed up in increased prices for land.” John Ely Burchard: ‘This reality is that the problem of doing 
the same sort of thing with shelter as has been done with other articles is fundamentally a problem of 
merchandising and not of technology.”’ Others amplified this approach. A more surprising outcome of the 
discussions was the fact that while the 200 specialists present showed substantial agreement on the virtues 
of standardization, prefabrication of parts, integration of structure and equipment, and modular plan 

ning, there was little concrete evidence that the building industry was, except in isolated cases, doing any 

thing about it. 


If the significance of the conference is to be measured in anything but words, it would seem that Building's 


indispensable next step would be the creation of some machinery for coordinated research, and for pro 
moting the general acceptance of cooperatively established standards. 

Below are excerpts from a number of papers presented at the conference. As in all such condensations of 
factual reports, there is the danger of presenting ideas taken out of context, and the unavoidable omission 


of valuable technical data. 


HOUSING AND THE ECONOMIC SCENE 


BEARDSLEY RUML, Treasurer, R. H. Macy 


of controlled prices and artificial costs to maintain the virtues of competitive 


materials, labor, land, and financing. And private enterprise and individual initiative 


& Co. until such time as competitive efficiency in I also wish to remind you that the prob 
The need for housing in the United States building is restored all along the line, thers lem of land control in community build 
is estimated in millions of units. I can’t can be no real increase in the value of ing, such as I have suggested previousls 


say that I am prepared to challenge the housing received per dollar cost. 
figure, but there are some questions I'd 


like to ask about it. For instance, what is 


is closels related to the problem of lanl 
I would like to turn your attention for a values. It is entirely conceivable that all 


moment now to another broad considera of the savings which can be secured in the 


a housing shortage? It isn’t like a shortage tion of some importance. I refer to con lowering of financial charges, the declin 
of wheat or cotton, produced by drought ditions which are known to prevail to a in prices of materials, and any decline i 
or other natural causes, nor does it appear considerable degree in the construction labor costs can be swallowed up im in 
to be a shortage due to lack of architects industry, in the supplying industries and creased prices for land. This raises a serie 
or builders. the builders. As we know, there are nu of fundamental considerations which are 
Just what then is the housing shortage? merous relationships between suppliers closely related to the taxation of real 
Undoubtedly, the majority of families, themselves, between suppliers and their estate. Historically, many of our diffi 


with the exception of those who are abso- dealers, and between trade union organiza 
lutely destitute, can buy or rent some kind 
of living at a price they can afford to pay. 
For many families, however, the shelter 
would not be adequate for family needs or 


culties in the development of our Amer 
tions and the suppliers and builders, which ican economy have been traced to the 
have the effect of holding up the prices of 
many commodities and services which go 
into the building of homes. Some of these 
desires. So the shortage is not really the combinations have been prosecuted both 
same type of physical shortage that fol- under the criminal laws and under the 
d the war. It’s a shortage based on laws prohibiting restrictions of trade 
stry’s failure to produce better hous- There are, however, many cases where the 
than now exists at the same or lower results achieved in the way of higher development of real estate and its effective 
prices and rentals now paid. The conclu- prices and higher costs have been secured use. Nevertheless, a continued and = re 
then, is that the housing problem is without any criminal violations. I call 
i) arge measure one of cost. 
I. price of housing is based on a series 


ability of landowners to collect on thei 
monopoly position Likewise, our tux 
theories, which have rested on the ability 
of real estate to pay, have been influenced 
to a certain extent by the same type of 
philosophy. It seems to me that our tax 


practices have in a sense stimulated the 


emphasized study of these problems seems 
these to your attention particularly in 
view of the fact that we are all struggling 


to be imperative if we are really going to 


get at the roots of low cost housing 
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LOWER COSTS THROUGH MASS PRO- 
DUCTION 

R. H. SHREVE, Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, 
Architects 

There is) no experience record in_ the 
United States in the construction field 
which may be taken as a basis for discuss 
ing the possibility of securing lower costs 
in house building through mass _ produe- 
tion. There is some information to be 
gained by a review of the situation in this 
field in England and there is perhaps 
something more to add to our review of 
the subject by comparing that English 
situation with related experience in the 
United States. 

There are differences of opinion concern- 
ing the homes built in England as to their 
future usefulness, as to the quality of con- 
struction and as to the soundness of the 
community planning, but there can be no 
question that in this great construction 
movement the promoters attained low 
cost through mass production. No agency 


in the United States, whether Govern- 
ment or private, has yet completed any 
large scale housing project which can be 
designated as mass construction compar- 
able to the English program or that can 
be said to show a cost markedly lower 
than normal cost by virtue of quantity 
purchases. 

Efforts have been made by builders in 
the United States to broaden their opera- 
tions to such a scope as to permit savings 
derived from quantity purchases or quan- 
tity production. These efforts have been 
in some small measure effective through 
the use of prefabricated elements of the 
structures, through direct buying, through 
packaging of materials making possible 
economies in handling breakage and _ in- 
stallation, and through the continuous use 
of forms and construction equipment in 
repetitious operations. None of these ef- 
forts has beeen strikingly effective. The 
greatest of the projects of this type is now 
in course of development and construction 
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house; 4 Yale architectural 


dents assembling a _ plumt 


display; 5., the radiant pane 


heated room; 6 arrival of Bu 
minster Fuller's prefabric 


bathroom. 


in the Bronx section of the City of New 
York, where the Metropolitan Life Insur 
ance Company is constructing, through a 
single operation, homes for more than 
10,000 families. 

This effort at mass production, the great 
est of its kind ever attempted in the 
United States, carries the promise of a 
most favorable outcome. At the end of the 
short time within which the development 
may be completed it can be determined to 
what extent something has been gained in 
this effort to lower costs through mass 
production. 


LARGE SCALE HOUSING 

MILES L. COLEAN, Assistant Administrator, 
Federal Housing Administration 

The market that I conceive as being the 
proper and attainable aim of industrialized 
housing operations is one composed of 
urban families with incomes ranging from 
an upper limit of $2,500 down at least to 
a level of $1,000 a year, and capable of 
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iwellings rented at from $15 to 


th. This is a potential market 





y 5 million families, for whom the 
ition saw few new homes built. 
therefore, from the point of view 
unded produc tion, what we need 
that. on the one hand, can be 
only through standardization; 
on the other, that will accept a 
lized product 
with large scale housing enter 
tandardization must begin with the 
init, since the family unit is the 
of design from which the larger 
of the project is built. For practical 
ses, three basic family units will be 
all that are likely to be necessary ra 
esign of any project These three will 
sed upon the normal family varia 
s and may be described as one-, two-, 
three-bedroom units. Different loca 
ns and other circumstances will dictate 
proportions in which these units will 
sed; but, properly proportioned, they 
nearly always do the job. 
Standardization of the product also per- 
ts the standardization of the equip- 
ent required for production. Scaffolding, 
nps, forms, and similar items may be 
de of uniform pattern and used _ re- 
peatedly. Jigs may be set up to increase 
e accuracy and reduce the time of pro- 
cing certain types of work. Such lists 
ght be further amplified if time per- 
itted: but so much as has been given 
hould be sufficient to open vistas to the 
possibilities of industrialized operation and 
economy that standardization affords. 
From what we have been able to observe, 
we can see that these economies may be 
very real. We have, as I stated at the 
outset, been able to watch the growth of 
several organizations as they have been 
feeling their way along the lines of devel- 
opment indicated: and we have seen their 
costs diminished and _ their markets 
broadened as the degree of standardiza- 
tion of their product and their methods of 
production have increased. 
It is in the further development of such 
organizations that I believe the hope of 
the full realization of the benefits of 
standardization lies; as I likewise believe 
that it is only through the adoption of 
the principles of standardization that such 
organizations can be made feasible. 









CONTEMPORARY DESIGN: 

NEW DIRECTIONS 
RALPH T. WALKER, President, Architec- 
tural League of New York 
In looking over the titles of the other 
papers to be heard here ] came te tive 
conclusion that perhaps the most impor 
tant modern building technique had beer 
forgotten, that is: one devoted to the ce 
velopment and satisfaction of the huma 
spirit and the creation of good living 
relation to the backgrounds on which we 
build. There is too much calm assumptic 
in modern times that these will be sup 
plied by the mere use of new materials 
and more comforts. Modern good living 
does not mean to me a dependence upon 
new materials or methods 
The following objectives should bye 
achieved, whether the machine successfully 
meets the general problem of housing ar 
not. Their attainment is just as much a 
part of the moral backbone of the con 
temporary designer as should be a lack of 
prejudice in regards to new ways of ma 
terial accomplishment 
1. Generous space for family life 
2. A relation of shelter to land, which will 
offer the opportunities of greater individual 
use, 


3. The development of more ascendant 


proportions rather than those of political 
or economic defeatisms. 

+. The development of a community life, 
normal in size and with opportunities for 
individual responsibilities. 

5. The steady development in the desire 
for beauty in the city, in the lot, and in 
the building with all its accessories 

To some practical men, and to some engi 
neers (whose ways have heretofore ruled 
the world) these objectives in part may 
seem nonsense, but to a humanist they 
have meaning. 

The major problem in designing for good 
living is to produce more space per family 
rather than less, and for industry to pro 
duce cheaper, more fool-proof and more 
easily replaced machinery of comfort 
There is a definite distinction between the 
word house, i.e., shelter, and the word home, 
i.e., an entire range of emotional and 
esthetic responses. The house may in part 
be considered a machine, but the home can 
only be achieved through a set of stimuli 
other than those of machine quantities 
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THE PROMISE OF PREFABRICATION 


GEORGE W TRAYVYER. Chief, Division ¢ 


Forest Products, | S. Dept. of Agriculture 
We may sum up the principal requir 
ents of 1 mate ul { ‘ . vlal 

at substantially as 1 ow 
1. Low t. I put this first a foret t 
Daca ‘ EXPClisi ve rhate ils i ver 
ike a low cost ~ 
4 - | abole stre ! i ! { {Tineas | i 
ya degree of mk resistanas 
I st f fabmeation If sts are t i» 
! el vce ‘ alw il | |™ eT 
sul potuc } i 1 expensive my | ent | 
fabrication 1 st i ei ate \ 
ease of abnecation makes [PAS ble ma 
facture at small plants sith ik ve 
head, amd se scattered as to hold tras 
portation costs within reasonable hounds 


} Precision of manutacture 


) Lightness Not only ligtitin ie 
able from the standpoint of shipping costs 
but it is also an important lactor in cas 


of erection 

6. Low thermal conductivity. Regardk 

of the properties of the material ttself 
the finished wall, floor and roof units must 
have satisfactory insulating properties 
and must be free of direct exterior to in 


tenor conduction pattis 


Durability Durability . a relative 
term, as no structural matenals are ever 
lasting The exterior matenmals should 
afford protection agaist the veather, as 
well as resistance to exterior forces. Inte 
nor materials must resist the hazards of 


Occupancy 

8. Natural beauty or adaptatility to deco 
rative treatment 

9. Fire resistance 

10. Sound resistance 

I have so far purposely avoided the ques 
tion of relative costs of conventional and 
prefabricated construction. | wish IT could 
give you the answer It would at ones 
serve as a barometer in aiding to Appraise 
the future of prefabrication 

I think it is obvious that with building 
costs varying as they do in different se« 
tions of the country, there will be no fixed 
marginal difference. My own estimate. not 
based on substantial figures, is that say 
ings will in general not exceed 25 per cent 
of the structure cost under the most favor 


able conditions. 
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NEW MATERIALS 


RAYMOND V. PARSONS, Research Engi- 
neer, Johns-Manville 


When some naive public housing enthusi- 
ast makes disparaging comparisons be- 
tween the housing and automobile 
industries, I have the urge to point out to 
him that in the motor industry’s contribu- 
tion to shelter, the sedan or coupe body, 
they have vet to produce housing under 
50 cents per cubic foot, though it is pro- 
duced ideal nice 
cosy factory, on an assembly line basis. 


under conditions, in a 
What we housers need to worry about is 
how to supply housing for that 66 to 70 
per cent of the nation who cannot pay 
over $30 a month rent or rent equivalent. 
We have got to begin thinking of our job 
in terms of housing—not houses. A house 
must have a site, and it must be 
through utilities and lines’ of 
communication and transportation to a 
community. So that $30 a month and less 
must take care of all the costs that raw 
agricultural land has acquired in the past 
through being held out of use pending its 
improvement for housing; for its improve- 
ment for housing; it must take care of the 
that congestion in urban centers 
has added—the cost of restrictive build- 
ing codes and regulations, the cost of gov- 
ernment, and the expenses and profits that 
speculation has added along the line. And 
then we find that there is not enough left 
with which to build the house. Our market 
says scornfully, “Private enterprise can- 
not or will not build housing that we can 
afford to buy.” The late Henry Wright 
was certainly facing facts when he said 
that there was no magic of T-square and 
triangle that could place low-cost housing 
on high-cost land. 

In the last analysis, about 88 per cent of 
all the houses built in America are wood 
frame houses, though they may be finished 
with clapboards, shingles, brick or stone 
veneer, or stucco. And in building those 
houses, we invariably go through the same 
motions and utilize the same materials up 
to a point where we have spent about 47 
per cent of our building dollar. 

Now if we could divide our walls, floors 
and roof into modular units and multiples 
of modules, and then go through nearly 
all the construction acts outlined in a nice, 
cosy building, protected from the weather, 
and used materials that had previously 
been stabilized against appreciable move- 
ment under temperature and humidity 
changes, that would certainly make sense. 
And if, instead of using nails and depend- 
ing upon friction to hold our housing units 
together, we could get a continuous water- 
proof bond between them, then we could 
increase our strengths immensely, and so 
we could use smaller units of material 
structurally. If we used the same labor to 
manufacture our units in the factory and 
to assemble them on the building site, 
we could keep our labor employed the 
year round—in the factory in inclement 
weather, and on the site in good weather. 
Then we would have legitimate grounds 


con- 
nected 


costs 
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for obtaining a lower hourly wage rate 
from organized labor, and effect a further 
reduction in labor costs. 

All of this technique is available for use 
by anyone who is not too choosy about 
utilizing information he has already paid 
taxes to acquire, for it was developed in 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi 
son. 

The February, 1988 Architectural Forum 
presented a very competent survey of the 
economies that can be realized on large 
scale operations even without eliminating 
speculative profits. These economies were 
estimated to run between thirty-five and 
fifty per cent of the costs of individual 
houses placed on individual lots. Is it too 
much to expect that the larger saving may 
be confidently obtained under the Garden 
City plan of operation and the plywood 
shell technique? Houses are now being 
built in all parts of the country to sell 
with lot for $4,000 for four or five rooms. 
If we can build for fifty per cent less, or 
$2,000, such houses could rent for about 
$20 per month, or from $4 to $5 per room 
per month. 

I see that I have built this little story all 
around plywood, but I am sure you will 
appreciate that I am referring to it more 
in the way of an illustration. Undoubtedly 
steel and perhaps concrete or some com- 
position might be used to equal advantage. 
I have drawn the picture in terms of ply- 
wood because enough work has been done 
in the field with this material to establish 
its economies and soundness as a construc- 
tion material. 


RESEARCH PROGRAMS FOR SHELTER 


J. E. BURCHARD, Director, Bemis Founda- 
tion, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


It is easy to make a good case against the 
methods of have all been 
following in house synthesis; easy to show 
that we, who would not try to solve a 
chemical problem without the benefit of 
chemists, have been all too willing to 
leave the solution of this problem to the 
amateur; easy to specify in detail the sort 
of mistakes which have been made. But I 
choose here to criticize us on a broader 
ground; on the ground 
ignored a vital reality. 
This reality is that the problem of doing 
the same sort of thing with shelter units 
which has been done with many other 
articles is fundamentally a problem of 
merchandising and not a problem of tech- 
nology: that given the will and the power 
and the merchandising ability, there are 
any number of solutions already proposed 
which are technologically satisfactory for 
a start; that on the other hand without 
this ability and power and will the finest 
technological solution which the combined 
engineering brains of the nation might 
contrive would yet remain an academic 
solution. 

By now it must be fairly clear that there 
are, broadly speaking, three ways in which 
the problem of shelter construction may 
be attacked. One has already attained 


research we 


that we have 


substantial success, the other two rm 
so far theoretical, but I think it is m 
ing too credulous to believe that the 
are possible. 

The first approach is that of build 
great number of units on a single sit: 
substantially at the same time. 
economies can be obtained in this way 
been that 


be 


shown so often there car 


longer be doubt. 


Oldest of the three approaches is th; 
which has usually been called prefabrie; 
tion, but which I would prefer to 

self-contained integration. This approac 


presupposes a company of great fina: 
resources, of 


cial 
purchasing power, 
ample machinery, with able sales forces. 
producing and 


with 
merchandising detached 
houses in much the same manner that a 
refrigerator or a radio, or yes, even an 
automobile is produced and merchandised 
A great many hypothetical reasons can be 
advanced why such a company might not 
The fact is, that no 
company of the requisite degree of power 
has displayed any serious interest in doing 
anything in this field. 

But I wish to state my conviction about 
this approach without 
whatsoever. It is that whenever such a 
corporation does exist, ready and eager 
into this business, and whenever 
such a corporation forms sound judgments 
as to what it wants to merchandise, tech- 
nology will be ready. 


succeed. however, 


any reservation 


to go 


So it seems to me it is time for us to ree- 
ognize that the frontal assault by private 
industry on the problem of producing shel- 
ter by more modern and hence less costly 
methods cannot begin until private indus- 
try is ready to make the attack either 
through self-contained or through  co- 
operative integration. The problem is evi- 
dently not one for research. 

But that mean that research 
in the production of shelter should cease. 
It does mean that perhaps it ought to 
have a slightly different orientation. 

It seems that the crying 
shelter research is for a coordination 
of programs. For the studies, 
joint resources of man power and even of 
financial power are imperative. All studies 
of the questionnaire type would be made 
more effective through joint criticism of 
technique. Mutual exchanges of informa- 
tion, free and friendly consultation and 
criticism, would eliminate superficialities 
and superfluities and result in some sort 
of orderly progress. More knowledge of 
what the other man is doing and thinking 
would take housing research out of the 
hush-hush atmosphere which now en- 
velops it and into the free and _ stimulat- 
ing air of constructive and cooperative 
thought. 

Shelter research needs a coordinated pro 
gram with specific objectives 
which is at the time it is conceived 
simple and direct objective attainable 
a reasonable space of time and witli 
fantasy. Such programs can only be 
veloped through a controlling mechani 
which has already 


does not 


need for 


some of 


each of 


proved effective 








=f arch problems which call for 
tion. The controlling mechanism is 
, research council, a council which 
shaking any big stick is none the 


e to reconcile divergent views in 


rest of a coherent program, a 


which, meeting frequently, will 
ual programs within the capacities 
sting research resources and research 
nel, programs coordinated to avoid 
tions and so devised that the prog 
from objective to objective can be 
lv planned in advance. 
~ a council, operating as outlined, 


t make 


ething—might bring it to the point 


research in shelter mean 
re on the dawn of the great day 
ter research would be ready; and if 
day should never dawn it would in 
event have released us from the un 
ngenial roles of woodpeckers pecking 


vay at the trees of a petrified forest. 


HEATING and VENTILATION of the House 


DR. Cc. E. A. WINSLOW, Professor of Public 
Health, Yale University 


One of the most fundamental objectives 
of the dwelling is the maintenance of a 
localized atmosphere favorable to human 
health and comfort. 
Phe desirable environment, from the stand- 
point of heat loss, depends directly on the 
heat produced in the body and this heat 
may be five times as great when a man 
s exercising violently as when he is re 
clining and at rest. Furthermore, the weight 
of clothing worn is a vital factor in the 
picture. Thus, with moderate relative hu- 
midity and minimum air movement, an air 
temperature of 80°F has been found ideal 
for the lightly clothed subject at rest in a 
reclining position. The temperature ac- 
tually maintained will, of course, be largely 
a result of operating practice and the archi- 
tect, if his heating design be reasonably 
controllable, is not responsible for the over- 
heating which constitutes so serious a 
menace in many American homes. It is his 
task to provide facilities which will permit 
the maintenance of a temperature of 70 
it knee height under ordinary minimum 
winter conditions. 
For simplicity, we have been speaking 
of air temperature alone. It is, however, 
of the first importance to remember that 
this is only one of four distinct factors 
hich govern heat loss from the body. 
These four factors are the temperature of 
‘air, the movement of the air, the rela- 
e humidity of the air and the mean 
lant temperature of surrounding sur- 


; 


ere is a common belief that dry air in 
if exerts a harmful effect upon the skin 
mucuous membranes; but there is no 
incing evidence that the increase of 
ospheric moisture which can actually 
ntroduced by humidification into the 
f occupied rooms has any effect upon 
th and comfort. All controlled experi- 
ts on this point have yielded negative 
ts. Ventilating engineers’ standards 








of ventilation permit a range in rela 
humidity. All in all there seems no ack 
quate justification tor artificial | 
tion in the ordinary dwell ! 
From the standpoint of winter heatiu 
air temperature and wall temperatures are 
the two problems of the architect 

We have so far considered only the proble m 
of keeping our homes warm in winter. The 
converse problem of keeping them cool it 
summer Is physiologic ally 1™ rhaps as in 
portant. It has been, on the whole, strangely 
neglected for it is generally assumed that 
man must be protected against the cold of 
January but that the heat of August is an 
inevitable dispensation of divine provi 
dence. 

The physiological responses of the body 
under conditions warmer than the optimum 
are quite different from those which are 
manifest in the cold zone. Here, the major 
defense of the body is evaporation and 
as we have seen, the secretion of sweat is 
delicately adjusted to maintain thermal 
equilibrium over a considerable range of 
environmental conditions. This type of 
adaptation—while thermally effective—is 
accompanied by a marked sense of discom 
fort: and it has a rather sharp upper limit 
beyond which the sweat runs off without 
evaporating and exerting its cooling effects 
upon the body surfaces. For the lightly 
clothed body, at rest in a semi-reclining 
position, this limit is reached at 127°F in 
perfectly dry air and at 88°F with air com 
pletely saturated with moisture 

In this zone the relative humidity of the 
atmosphere is of prime importance, along 
with air temperature, air movement and 
wall temperature. There is no very practical 
method of cooling walls, but summer com 
fort can be promoted by modifying either 
one of the other three factors involved. 

It is reasonable to believe that more care 
ful analyses of the thermal factors involved 
and our physiological response to these 
factors may open the way to an art of air 
conditioning which will aim at an active 
sense of physical well-being and not merely 
at the avoidance of conditions harmful to 


health. 


SHELTER AND MOBILITY 


CORWIN WILLSON, Engineer and Designer 


The motorcar is our most popular outer 
garment. But as shelter the motorcar has 
little value, except to lovers. The trailer, 
our second step toward industrialized 
shelter, has no value in motion. The third 
step we now are facing is the redesign of 
our motorcars so that they will be of great 
value parked. The trend in design today is 
toward the more dynamic—which means 
toward the more abundantly useful. With 
out greatly increasing overall length, the 
motorcar can be adapted to sleep and feed 
its occupants in decency and comfort. Re 
move the necessity of so much costly die 
work by the reduction of snooty compound 
curves and by automatic welding and the 
saving thus achieved can provide the in 
crease in body size and utility without 


increased cost. Obviously discussions of 
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its needs 


l beheve we can beg to ) t a sound 


foundation under housing research by as 
acceptance of the follown Lsstimpeties 

| The design of mass shelter should tbe 
adapted to the rapidly changing realitv 
faced not onlvw by the individual average 


consumer but by the entire nation 


» The chief of the individual mass cor 
sumer’s realities in 1989 are: low uncer 
tain incomes and increasing technological 
leisure 

s Our chief national need is for mor 


work for hungry machines, cheaper price 

a revitalizing of what underhes our exist 
ing unemployment and stagnation 

+t. To push these two needs into the same 
twin bed, we should begin to mtrigue the 


mass consumer into wanting to own and 


enjoy within whatever income level repre 
sents our present state of social wisdom 
the kinds of shelter which most consist 
ently and in greatest volume can keep the 
wheels of industry turning—this making 
possible the three-dimensional reconstruc 
tion of our present obsolescence im ways 
that cannot help but benefit everyone in 
America—including every interest repre 
sented here 

5. Existing types of shelter automaticalls 
divert nearly three-quarters of the con 
pockets of those 


primarily intent not im reconstructing the 


sumer’s dollar into the 


world anew and keeping wheels spinning 
but in protecting their old investments 
6. An industrialist can understand that 
our national health depends on and = ce 
mands an accelerated rate of obsolescence 
the destruction of the old to make ay 
for the new, and slum-clearance cannot 
scratch the surface 


7. Hence, the mass-consumer is learning 


how to escape from our present urbar 
oligarchi« al hind sightedne ss in Ways 


which, unless stopped, will topple our ex 
isting system. 
8. We must design wholly new 


shelter having a sounder relationship to 


types of 


present technological and social trends 
new types the consumer can be made to 
want strongly enough to make the effort 
to acquire them, instead of being handed 
the old kinds on a subsidized platter 

9. To make such new types of shelter bet 
ter AND cheaper, the outer shell, interior 
furnishings and 


arrangements, appurte 


nances should be designed as ohne organ 
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unit, sold, delivered and serviced as such. 
10. Since to be types of 
shelter must be of limited dimensions, we 
must add some new quality to enhance the 
occupant’s sense of power and pride even 
when used at third-hand. 

11. As this quality is mobility, we should 
induce the industiies most skilled in this 
field to analyze the problems and find the 
solutions which will insure the 
industrialization not of homes 
only but of all kinds of mass shelter. 

12. Thus breaking with the static, aris- 
tocratic, handicraft class traditions, mass 
shelter, under infinitely various externals, 
takes on the character of a super-vehicle, 
parked most of the time or in motion most 
of the time and devoted not primarily to 
pretentiousness or to the piling up of 
tribute but to the simple need of the mass 
consumer for a good outer garment for 
everyday use. 


cheap, such 


soonest 
successful 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN STEEL FOR 
LOW COST HOUSES 


L. A. ESTES, Manager, Commercial Division, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 


The weight of steel products in an aver- 
age house is given by the American Iron 
& Steel Institute as approximately 2,380 
pounds. A major problem in the steel 
industry is to increase the desirability 
and economy of using more steel products 
in the average house. This has been ac- 
complished to a remarkable extent in the 
300 houses comprising the first unit of 
Colonial Village, a project at Clairton, 
Pennsylvania, near Pittsburgh. This proj- 
ect, designed and constructed by Gilbert- 
Varker, Inc., uses approximately 7,000 
pounds of steel per house. In this devel- 
opment, there were no subsidies for the 
use of any material, and no instructions 
to the contractors that certain products 
must be used, regardless of cost or suita- 
bility. Steel products to merit considera- 
tion had to be acceptable in price and 
equal or superior in use to other materials. 
Time does not permit a discussion of the 
many interesting features of these houses. 
For a more extended description, you are 
referred to the December issue of ArcHI- 
TECTURAL ForuM. 

Substantial progress has been made dur- 
ing the year by companies and _ individ- 
uals sponsoring steel floor, wall, and roof 
systems, and all-steel houses. The ease of 
erection of the H. H. Robertson steel 
flooring, and the flat ceiling and the rela- 
tively small depth of the floor create defi- 
nite savings. The unusual connections be- 
tween joists and studs in the MacIntosh 
system have resulted in bids based on this 
construction at but slightly more than for 
wood frame. Assembly line production and 
speedy erection of Harnischfeger panels 
have created a definite market for these 
units as construction material. Scott, in 
association with Globe-Wernicke, has an 
interesting all-steel design which, so far, 
is being developed for industrial uses, but 
which can readily be adapted to residence 
purposes. Blaw-Knox built an attractive 
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sample house in the Pittsburgh district 
last year, and has turned down orders 
since then, preferring further study of de- 
tails prior to entering on volume produc- 
tion. Le Tourneau builds three, four, or 
five-room houses complete in the shop, 
and so solidly constructed that the entire 
welded structures have been floated across 
the Mississippi River to destinations on 
the other side. Austin, Mills, Stran, Trus- 
con, Steelox, Insulated Steel, Columbian, 
Butler, Edwards, and many others are all 
working toward the definite goal of cap- 
turing a share of the market for houses. 
The increased acceptance of steel products 
in housing has heightened the importance 
of the architects in selecting and apprais- 
ing such material. The steel producers and 
fabricators were at first inclined to build 
houses out of sections and shape which 
were convenient to make; and the guid- 
ance of architects and independent engi- 
neers has been of immeasurable assistance 
in pointing the way to new designs and 
new usefulness for steel. 


THE RESEARCH APPROACH 


ROBERT L. DAVISON, Director, 
Pierce Foundation 


John B. 


I should like to discuss briefly three differ- 
ent approaches to the technical problems 
of building: pure research, applied re- 
search, and the evolutionary approach. 
Due to limited time, I shall not attempt 
to define these approaches but shall give 
illustrations of each type. 


1, PURE RESEARCH 

The work of Professor J. D. Bernal (a 
crystallographer at the University of Cam- 
bridge, England) is an excellent example 
of the pure research approach to housing. 
He asked himself: “What molecular struc- 
ture would make an ideal building mate- 
rial?” Among the qualities set up as de- 
sirable was a crystalline structure which 
would not have cleavage planes between 
groups of molecules, would be transparent 
to high temperature radiation from the 
sun and opaque to heat from compara- 
tively low temperature sources, such as 
might occur within the building. He had 
many other qualities which he considered 
desirable such as lightness, tensile strength, 
elasticity, etc. He finally found a crystal- 
line form in the joint of bamboo which 
closely approximated his theoretcial ideal 
—a sort of vegetable silica. This type of 
research may eventually lead to a techni- 
cal solution of the housing problem. 


2. APPLIED RESEARCH 

I should like briefly to review some of the 
materials, combinations of materials, and 
methods I have considered in my search 
for materials at all approximating the 
desiderata. 

Aerated rubber is a good illustration of 
many of the qualities we desire. It’s a 
light, waterproof, homogeneous material 
with non-interconnecting air cells. It is 
impractical for housing because it is too 
inflammable, inflates under heat, the sur- 


face skin is not thick enough, has a: odo, 
and costs too much. 

Considerable work is now being d 
the development of 


— 
fire-resisting fiber 
boards composed of mineral wool @s estos 
fiber and other inorganic materials. \{aring 
panel is a very promising materia! that 
might go a long way toward solving oy; 
problem if it could be bought at 


rea 
sonable price. 


EVOLUTIONARY APPROACH 
The work of the National Small Homes 
Demonstration technical committee, whose 
work I have been asked to describe here 
today, is conducted almost exclusively 
within the present frame of existing agen 
cies, materials, methods and _ practices, 
The National Small Homes Demonstration 
set as its objective for 1939 two stand- 
ardized houses—a four room to sell for 
$2,000 and a five room and garage to sell 
for $2,500 both exclusive of land. We hope 
to accomplish this objective (1) through 
standardization in plan, (2) through stand. 
ardized space relationships for equipment, 
(3) by budgeting various elements of the 
house, (4) by adapting certain practices 
used in mill and factory construction to 
dwelling house construction, (5) through 
added efficiency only possible through very 
detailed study of all construction details, 
and last but not least, (6) through dem- 
onstrating to builders and _ developers 
throughout the country that it is possible 
to build lower cost houses than they have 
in the past. 
In the shell of the house with the excep- 
tion of the items which I shall mention, 
we are following traditional construction 
methods. The most radical departure in 
the entire house is the substitution of 2 in 
plank floor with 5 ft. span over beams 
(such as used for many years in mill con- 
struction) for the ordinary 1 in. subfloor 
over joists spaced on 16 in. centers. 
This effects a combined saving of 25 per 
cent in the costs of material and _ labor 
when utilized for the first floor. 
Other items of saving in the shell of the 
building are all of a minor nature but 
the sum total of dollars saved here and 
there can soon amount to an appreciable 
percentage on a $2,000 or $2,500 house. 
I feel that although this may not strictly 
be referred to as research it will be of 
considerable stimulating — the 
building of houses in the low income group. 
From my standpoint the greatest value 
will be the stimulation of the building 
industry to consider the problem of ways 
and means of reaching the low cost hous- 
ing market. Once this is accomplished | 
believe industry will discover that the) 
will have to do real research if they are 
to reach the dollar volume they had dur- 
ing 1920-29. What the building industry 
really needs is a centralized disinterested 
research organization which will stimulate 
and correlate the three types of research 
in active cooperation with non-commet- 
cial, commercial, and Government agel- 
cles. 


value in 
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Any earthworm with a modicum of 
now to tunnel his 
uit of the gr nd at Sunset Boul 
and Vine Street, Hollywood. Hers 
ing for the moment onlv half of a five 
acre plot, NBC has built its newest and 
best broadcasting studio. In the undis 
turbed part of that soil the little earth 
worm had better get set; the scoop shovel 
will be after him—if not started by the 
growing needs of broadcasting 
by those of television 
Radio broadcasting starting 
scratch barely more than a decade 
has become a major industry. NE 
first came on the air im 1927, with the 
merging of two stations, WJZ and WEAI 
Since that time the ym rsonnel had no more 
than sat down in a new home when they 
needed bigger and better quarters In that 
first year, 1927, there were six millon 
families of radio listeners; today that six 
has grown to 274%. Along about the bx 
ginning of 1986 NBC built the most 
modern broadcasting center it could ce 
vise, in Hollywood Qutgrown almost 
before it was occupied it has been aban 
doned and another one built 
There is only one little fact that stands 
in the way ol the continued geometrical 
progression that has marked radio broad 
casting up to now—the fact that ther 
are just 24 hours in a day And at the 
moment there does not appear in the 
offing any means of getting hold of more 
Only vesterday a broadcasting studi 
was a studio. When one period of entes 
tainment came to an end another voices 
under the announcer’s barrage, jumped 
hastily into the breach and carried on 
Today the number of studios provided in 
one station must accommodate rehearsal 
to the extent of six times the broadcast 
period, Sustaining programs need for re 
hearsal more than four times their actual 
time on the air; commercial programs, ten 
times. Eight studios are kept busy for 
continuous broadcasting, though this num 
ber usually is reduced for the smaller 
stations by taking some program material 
from the networks or from transcription 
The small stations have an important role 
in broadcasting but the country genuflect> 
to Hollywood and acknowledges her the 
entertainment center of the Western 
world 








For its new Hollywood Studio NBC’s engineers had a clean slate, few fetters. 

Former building operations had not been so easy, what with the necessity for 

utilizing office building space in certain cities, for fitting elaborate equipment into 

Hotywoon 1935 a taxpayer, or for making over a two-story banking room. Here for the first time 
the ideal arrangement could be approached, with ample space on the ground level. 


Four auditorium studios, each planned for an audience of 350 guests, were located 





to give public access from Sunset Boulevard. “Talent” and operating staff were 
well screened from the public in their own circulation flow, even to the extent of 
private automobile approach and parking. Along one end of the five-acre plot. 
on Vine Street, a three-story office wing provides space for executive and admin 
istrative functions. 


Sound, the soul of a broadcasting plant, can also be its greatest enemy. Prote: 


tion of it and also against it is the designer’s first thought. In this new Hollywood 


Studio, because of ample ground space and the presence of few extraneous noises. 
the problem was simplified. Vibration and conductivity could be met before the: 
came into existence. Separate foundations were built for each of the larger audi- 
torilums, as may be noted on the basement plan opposite. For only one studio was 
the customary commercial sound insulation used, because of its location over the 


air conditioning plant and also because it contains an organ. 
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y. ¢ BROADCASTING STUDIOS, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


is of reenforced concrete, used with particular care as to precision of 


eee, 


On the exterior it has been given a blue-green color, chosen over the 
white or buff because it reduces the glare of sunlight and also blends with 


er eee 


een of grass and palms and the intense blue of Pacific Coast sky. The 
wall is a deepe r green, its floor of red cement, and the steps of reddish : 
cotta tile. Flat roof domes, seen only from the air, are painted aluminum 
flect as much of the sun’s heat as possible and hghten the air conditioning 
Scale is not readily grasped in the main lobby; it measures 50 x 50 ft 
a ceiling height of 40 ft. Diagonally opposite the maim entrance, over a 
low looking into the master control room. Edward Trumbull has painted a 
al symbolic of radio’s far-flung activities. 
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MASTER CONTROL 
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NBC STUDIOS, HOLLYWOOD, Catir. 
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AUDITORIUM STUDIO. At one side 
of the stage are the soundproof windows 
to control room, below, and client's 
room above. The tilting of these panels, 
originally devised to help in preventing 
sound transmission, is no longer needed 
for that purpose. (See section of trans- 
parent partition opposite with its elab- 
orate provision for sound insulation 
the tilting remains, however, to lessen 
reflected images.) 


DETAILS. Methods of intercepting vi- 
bration and sound disturbances have 
reached an acceptable standardization 
with NBC engineers and are used !n 
all their recent operations in studio 
design. The more important of these 
details are shown on the facing pagé- 
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ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 


































































































NBG BROADCASTING STUDIOS, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF, 




















BASEMENT: 

























4 1, COMPRESSOR 
i AND PUMPS 


2. FAN HOUSING, 
HEATER AND 
ORGAN BLOWER 


3, AIR DUCTS 








Designed by 0. B. HANSON, NBC Chief Enginae:, ;, 
cooperation with THE AUSTIN CO., Engineers ang 
Builders. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—8 in. concrete. C 
umns—steel or reenforced concrete. Floor constr 
tion: First floor—reenforced concrete beam nd 
girder. Third story section—wood floor joist on stee! 
frame. Ceilings—plaster on gypsum lath, U. Ss. 
Gypsum Co. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL: Frame—welded and fabri- 
cated by The Austin Co. Canopy and lobby roof— 
steel, H. H. Robertson Co. 

ROOF: Auditoriums—wood bowstring type truss, 
Summerbell Roof Structures. Wood rafters, sheath- 
ing covered with Canite insulation board, compo- 
sition roofing and spray coating of Sta-cool aluminum 
paint, Pioneer Division, The Flintkote Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing — galvanized 
steel. Roof boxes—Josam Mfg. Co. 

INSULATION: Sound—furred walls on felt isolators, 
Johns-Manville, U. S. Gypsum Co. Concrete wails 
at floor junction on fill—separated by premolded 
isolation joint, Elastite, Philip Carey Co. Floors car- 
ried on adjacent wall—on concrete brackets rest- 
ing on Mundet Co. cork. Ceilings of studios—3 in. 
Thermofill, U. S. Gypsum Co. Broadcasting rooms 
—perforated hardboard backed with 1 or 2 in. rock 
wool. Main lobby and corridor—Rockcoustile, Johns- 
Manville; Fabricoustic—Fabricoustic Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel casements, Truscon Stee! 
Co. Glass—polished plate and clear, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co.; obscure—Blue Ridge Glass Corp. 
div. of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.; curved plate 
in Master Control room, Invisible Glass Co. of Amer- 
ica. Glass block—Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
ELEVATORS—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Asphalt tile and linoleum. 
Ceramic and glazed tile—General Tile Co. Terrazzo— 
Consolidated Terrazzo Co. Carpet—Alex Smith Co. 
and Archibald Holmes. 

WALL COVERINGS: Wainscot and sections of base 
—rubber, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
WOODWORK AND TRIM: Main lobby—aluminum 
and ornamental metal, Washington Ornamental Iron 
Works. Offices—metal trim, Superior Metal Trim Co. 
Exterior doors by Metal Door & Trim Co., California 
Fireproof Door Co., Kinnear Co. and Dalstrom Metal- 
lic Door Co. Interior doors by Roddis Mfg. Co., Kirk- 
hill Rubber Co., Riverbank Insulating Door Co., 
Wheeler Osgood Co. Garage doors—Overhead Door 
Co. 

HARDWARE: Equipment by Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., P. & F. Corbin, McKinney Mfg. Co., Oscar Rixon 
and Norton-Lasier Co. 

PAINTING: Paints by Sherwin-Williams Co. and 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
conduit, National Wire Co. Switches—Bryant Elec- 
tric Co. Switchboards—Square D Mfg. Co. Fixtures 
—Dowling Lighting Co., Light Control Co. and Holo- 
phane Co. Broadcasting equipment—RCA. 
PLUMBING: All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg 
Co. Hot water pipes—brass, Chase Brass & Coppe! 
Co. Electric heaters—Thermador Electrical Mfg. C 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: System by 
Western Air & Refrigeration, Inc. All broadcastin 
studios air conditioned, filtered, cooled or heate 
humidified or dehumidified, depending upon cond 
tions. Refrigerant—Kinetic Chemicals, Inc. Con 
pressors—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Fans- 
American Blower Co. Vacuum pumps—Nash Eng 
neering Co. Filters—Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Grille 
—Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co. and Anemostat Cor! 
Radiators—Young Radiator Co. Boiler—Pacific, aut: 
matic gas fired, U. S. Radiator Co. Motors and start 
ers—General Electric Co. Valves—Erick Co. Ind 
cators—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Is 
lators—Goodrich Rubber Co. 
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B. B. CHEMICAL COMPANY. camonrince, mass. 


ARCHITECTS 


COOLIDGE 


SHEPLEY BULFINCH & ABBOTT. 


All 


photos, Powl J. Weber 





























B.B. CHEMICAL CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


LABORATORY 
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The B. B. Chemical Company is a subsidiary of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company, and does all its experimental work in developing new cements, leathe! 
finishes, and in testing new machinery. The site selected by the owners is on th 
Cambridge side of the Charles River, on a proud thoroughfare, near the new 
buildings of Harvard University, and it was required that the design be modern 
but also in harmony with the adjacent structures. Buildings in the group con- 
sist of a laboratory and administration unit at the front of the property, an 
experimental manufacturing building for testing purposes and a small building 
at the rear for experiments with inflammable materials. Provisions have been 
made for doubling the size of the latter two. The architects comment: “Grea! 
flexibility was required in the design of the laboratory building, both to provid: 
for future changes, and to make its sale possible if desired. The owners expecte: 
more than a bare factory building, and were willing to pay more. Costs were ke} 

down by using $79 brick on the front and sides of the main building, and $9 sani 
lime brick on the others. Other economies were effected by the use of a consta! 

glass size throughout, which reduced specially designed windows to the price « 


ordinary factory sash.” Cubage: 1,115,297. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Concrete piles an 
forced concrete walls. Basement fio 
enforced concrete carried to pile foot 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—face 
Hytex brick, Hydraulic Pressed Br 
rear elevation faced with sand lime 
Atlantic Brick Co. All exterior walis | 
with brick and furred with cinder blo t 
Atlantic Brick Co. Third and fourth floo; 
walls plastered, remainder unplastered, {n. 
terior partitions—cinder block. Floor cor 
struction—concrete grid system, Grid Fiat 
Slab Corp. Columns—reenforced concrete 
ROOF: Covered with 5-ply tar and grave 
on 1 in. cork insulation, Barrett Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK:  Flashing—lead 
coated copper, Revere Brass & Coprer Co. 
Exterior trim—aluminum, Aluminum Co, of 
America. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel projected, factory 
type; galvanized in laboratory and factory, 
Campbell Metal Window Corp. Glass—se 
lected quality, 3/16 in. drawn, Pittsburgh 
Pi.t Cass Co. Glass block—Owens-Iilinois 
Gla: 





STA.r ~“™ SLEVATORS: Main stairs— 
reenfoi - ste; others steel with con. 


crete trea ‘eads—Feralun, American 
Abrasive Meta: Co. Elevators—combination 
freight and passe, ger, self-leveling and fully 
automatic. 
FLOORS: First floor—cement finish. Main 
lobby—Serpentine soapstone, Alberene Stone 
Corp. of Virginia. Remainder—asphalit tile 
laid with Bostik waterproof cement, B. & B. 
Chemical Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Third floor, 2nd floor 
corridor, main stair and elevator lobby— 
plastered; remainder—cinder blocks, painted. 
WOODWORK AND TRIM: Trim—steel bucks 
and frames. Interior doors—birch veneer, 
Hardwood Products Co. Fire doors—stee! 
and kalamein, Phillips Mfg. Co. Exterior 
doors—steel, factory type; bronze in main 
lobby; shipping doors—steel, Kinnear Mfg. 
Co. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—bronze, 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Interior: Cinder block walls and 
ceilings—Sunflex; plaster walls—Lithapone, 
National Gypsum Co. Acoustic ceilings—un- 
painted tile. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches— 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co. Dis- 
tribution of converti-fuse type panels— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Labora- 
tory penels—current for each laboratory 
supplied by separate panel with main circuit 
breaker. Flexible power bus—Trumbull Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. Moisture-proof wiring—Sim- 
plex-Anhydrex, Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil and waste pipes—cast 
iron, Somerville Iron Works. Water pipes— 
iron size copper, Revere Brass & Copper 
Co.; steel pipes for chemical waste—National 
Tube Mfg. Co. Valves—Reading, and Pratt 
& Cady. Hot water storage tank—Enterprise 
Mfg. Co. All toilet fixtures by Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Vac- 
uum two-pipe system with direct radiation 
and unit heaters. Air conditioning—all offices 
conditioned in wetted surface dehumidifier, 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. air cleaned by oil alr 
filters. System arranged in two zones; re- 
turn air discharged through laboratories |0- 
cated below offices, providing ventilation and 
partial air conditioning; well water utilized 
as the cooling medium. Radiators—convector 
type, Shaw Perkins Co. Valves—Warren 
Webster Co. Thermostats—Minneapo''s- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. electric contre 
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PLANNING TECHNIQUES no. 11. 


TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIA 





= sense calls for increasing the present $10 million 


a-year rate of sanatorium construction at least 
three and one-half times for the next four years 
According to Dr. Thomas H. Parran, head of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, we stand in immediate 
need of about 40,000 more “beds” fer the treatment 
of tuberculosis, or almost half again as many as the 
National Tuberculosis Association estimates are now 
in use. At the present construction-rate of about 3,000 
new beds a year, these would take almost 15 years to 
provide. Thus while tuberculosis remains a major pub 
lic health problem—affecting large numbers of people, 
incapacitating many for long periods, and accounting 
for a considerable percentage of all deaths in the most 
productive age-group—our efforts to control it will be 
incomplete until an expansion of our present inade 
quate sanatoria building program takes place 


Dr. Parran’s figure is based upon an estimate of the 


SANATORIUM AT DAVOS, SWITZERLAND. RUDOLF GABEREL 
ARCHITEC 


number of cases of tuberculosis now rece T no treat 
ment which are active centers of fectrolr Cdther 
arrive at about the same figure | multiplying the 
number of annual deaths from the disease b Pa 
formula now regarded as conservative. altho li as late 
as 1928 one bed per death was felt to be enougl 
Both methods of calculation are amp! justified from 
iu purely selfish community standpoint by the well 
established re lationship In mverse proportion vhich 


alwavs exists between the modence of tuberculoss 
and facilities available for its treatment red the 
monetary cost of each to the pour bolic at large 


To meet this need, the National Tuberculosis \ssocia 


tion has worked out a program calling for mereased 
federal aid to States and localities, particularly in sup 
plving funds for construction Alreadys as a part of 


its pump-priming activities, PWA has provided more 
than $25 million for about 6.500 beds in some sevents 
projects. W.P.A. has contributed fewer beds but a 
large amount toward increased service faciliti« The 
Association suggests shifting allocation of funds from 
PWA and WPA to the Publi Health Service. en 

phasis from stimulating economic recovery to con 

trol of the disease. Underlining the need for increased 
facilities in States where present accommodations are 
at a minimum, it asks that construction grants be 
upped to an annual $28 million for a six-year total of 
$112 million, and further that an additional *65 mil 
lion be provided for maintenance and case finding 
during this period. Whether or not its scheme will be 
adopted in exactly this form is as vet undecided, but 
it seems certain that it will act as a powerful meen 


tive to sanatoria building 


173 
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Well intentioned resistance to the Association's program y 
ably arise out of three still-popular misconceptions: 1) f 
recognize the disease as a public menace because of its iy 
nature, 2) belief that its treatment does not require w: 
permanent buildings, and 3) the theory that the need fi 
culosis sanatoria is on the wane and will soon disappe 


gether. Each of these misconceptions grows directly out « 





prevalent at some stage in the complex and often confus 
tory of tubercular treatment. And since all three bear a) 


“LITTLE RED” tant 


sanatoria problem, an understanding of the main stages 


relationship to the proper architectural solution 


history is an essential part of the equipment of the archit: 
hopes to solve it. 


HISTORY 


Up to. about 50 years ago, the medical profession in A 


7 
regarded tuberculosis as an hereditary, non-infectious, necessarj 
fatal disease. Wrong on all three counts, this theory was the basis 
of a “treatment” which did little good and often a substanti: 
amount of harm, and those unlucky enough to contract “co, 
sumption,” as it was then called, were kept in a warm, clos 
room, expected to die, and normally did. 

First to rebel against this course of treatment was Edward Lj 

ingston Trudeau, a New York doctor who had watched his eld 


brother’s death accelerated by precisely these methods in ear) 











manhood, and who—upon developing an active case of his ow 
about 1872, at 25—went instead to the Adirondack Camp of | 


nis 


friend Paul Smith, mostly to end his days in pleasant surroun 

















ings, partly to indulge a theory of his own that plenty of fres 





air and outdoor exercise would prolong them. It did. Dr. Trudea 

















lived to found the American sanatorium movement, which is th: 





basis of modern treatment of tuberculosis, to demonstrate to his 
unreceptive colleagues the infectious nature of the disease, and t 
institute tuberculosis research on which most present progress 
depends. 

From his success with his own case, Dr. Trudeau developed th 
first successful American treatment of tuberculosis—a prescriptior 
of outdoor life and exercise in a high altitude. From a tiny begin 
ning in a two-room shack affectionately known as “Little Red,” 
Trudeau Sanatorium at Saranac Lake became the model for patient 
facilities in hundreds of similar institutions scattered throughout 
the country. From the home-made incubator set up in the “labo 





ratory” on the back porch of his own cottage came the first 
artificial culture of the bacillus of tuberculosis, the first positiv: 
demonstration of the infectious character 
of the disease. And from the practice, 
which gradually grew up at Trudeau 
whereby patients discharged as “arrested 
cases” returned to Saranac Lake for peri 


odic check-ups and supplementary “cures,” 

















there arose the modern concept of the 
diagnostic clinic, third pillar of the mod- 
ern sanatorium. 





















































MIDDLESEX COUNTY SANATORIUM, 


Waltham, Mass, James ~ 
Ritchie & Associates, Arch 
tects. 

. Admission Bldgs. infirm 
ambulant, and semi-amot 
lant patients. 

- Ward Building. 

. Administration and Clini 

- Surgical wing. 

. 6 Kitchen and Dining. 

. Power House and Launery 
. Service staff dormitor 
(men). 

. Service staff dormitor'és 
(women). 

. Recreation Building ; 

. Nurses Home and Doctor® 
Suites. 

. Residence. 








Aero Scenic Airviews 
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buildines encent at gent cuscnse. In addition. & wes | . 
re NODERN SANATORIUM realised that effective control of tuberculosis hinged on isalet 
m its early stages, Trudeau Sanatorium at Saranac all known cases . ling so-calle opeles sacs fron t hve 
tained the essential features of the modern institution healthy populations This nee rere : ‘ : 
eatment and control of tuberculosis. However, profownd more elahorate lings of which the tyne shoe tan © . 
have taken place since the days of “Littl Red” which Marv Lewis Reception Hospita Loomis Sanatornut Liberts 
- iwht with them radical changes in physical form. Insti New York—Scopes and Feustmann, Architects) was a forerunner 
. the most important of these has been a change in pur O06 Still evident in this plar s the emphasis « cvitalen 
the early days, when sanatoria were few, an effort was sleeping, and patients’ rooms connect directly with porches 
restrict their occupancy to im pient cases of the dis arranged that in all but two cases rooms have outs 
\any sanatorium boards wrote this restriction into thei Presence of utilitv rooms. central offie wd rooms for 1 - 
s, only to be forced to abandon this position as experi however, indicates the greater degree of comfort and ser © fi 
owed that there was little hope of tuberculosis being rex which the unit was designed (private baths shown on the pl 
| at this early stage in a sufficient number of cases. Medi were added in 1931] From this point onward the tuberculo 
ari the most important change was from the exercise theory to sanatorium began to partake ‘ { , 
Asis odern rest cure, a revision of Dr. Trudeau’s fundamental characteristics of a general hospital, and as provision for absolut 
nti; scription to rest, fresh air, and good diet. Architecturally, the rest became an ever more important part of the treatment large 
CO) bined effect of these two changes has been tremendous: it and larger buildings were employes order to reduce tl 
lost ounts for the transition from the cottage plans at the top of of providing the required attention 
page opposite to the giant institution shown in the air-view Advent of the X-ray as a factor of tremendous importance 
Li e bottom. diagnosis and examination of the tuberculous, the necessity for a 
Nd cottage plan (shown in its various stages in plans A to F, periodic check-up of discharged patients, and belated recog: 
arly pp.) was a logical development of the Spartan regime so much of tuberculosis as a public health problem, have istly imereased 
ow! n favor during the first phase of the sanatorium movement. Com the clinical and laboratory work connected with its treatment 
F his plete absence of plumbing facilities in plans A to C indicates to and consequently have added a major unit to the sanatorinn 
mi what lengths this theory, and the principle of keeping costs to a the clinic. Modern sanatoria are as much public health centers j 
res! minimum, was carried. The development of porches shows the pio for the control of the disease as hospitals for its treatment. TI | 
lea : nee! emphasis on outdoor sleep.ng (plan E) as an important part has been recognized Wn plas ning tow the separation of chrmical 
the S of the cure. What is now recognized as the scheme’s greatest ad facilities from patient’s housing, provision for distinet out i 
his vantage—segregation of patients—was largely an accidental by patient” entrance and circulation, ete. The complexity of the plar ‘i 
1 to product of the fact that, in Dr. Trudeau’s own words, it was ning problem which such an institution as a whole present 
TESS easier to get . . . patients to give a little cottage which would be indicated by the schematic diagram below, discussed, item | 
their own individual gift, rather than a corresponding sum of item and in detail, on the pages which follow. Not an attempt | 
the money toward the erection of larger buildings.” Despite this fact. to create “tuberculosis experts” overnight, the analysis presente 
tion the typical Trudeau cottage gradually evolved in the direction of by no means exhausts the multiplicity of problems which arts if 
gin larger and more elaborate buildings, as represented by plan F, a in the design of each separate institution and which depend for | 
ed,” ten-patient unit which was the standard after about 1910. their final resolution upon the desires of the physician in charg i} 
ient Meanwhile, however, a more significant change was taking place nor does it profess to give a final answer where the question in 
10ut Increasing numbers of patients requested sanatorium treatment volved is still in a state of flux. Rather it is an effort to provick : | 
ibo who were in advanced stages of the disease and required a degree a sound foundation for an approach to these problems on the 
first of hospitalization which could not be achieved in cottage-type basis of best current work | 
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ROOSEVELT HOSPITAL, MIDDLESEX COUNTY, N. J. JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SONS, ARCHITECTS 








An outstanding example of c 


NPac+ 


well organized planning, this building 


combines all of the complex units of +, 
modern sanatorium in a single simple 
shape. Provision of nurses’ anc stax 
quarters on the ground floor, unusua| ;. 
buildings of this type, undoubtedly save, 
money as compared to the additional cog 
of separate structures, and has not inte,. 
fered with the arrangement of the ba). 
ance of the plan. Layout is exceptionaii, 
up-to-date in its provision of segregated 
rooms for pre-operative and post-ope, 
ative care, and allowance for future ob. 
servation rooms in connection with the 
clinic. Note also the provision of ba 
conies on the north side of the building 
for summer use, location of rooms for 
infirm patients near the center of patient. 
floors for easy care. 
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Illustrating the modern sanatorium in its smallest, sim 
plest form, this attractive, well-designed unit nevertheless 

contains all of the essential facilities for tubercular treat 
ment. Unusual in the use of modern architectural treat 
ment, which has so far been largely avoided in this type 
of building because of its supposed “institutionalizing” 
effect, it constitutes a dramatic demonstration of" modern's 


superiority in providing all-important light and air, cut 


ting building costs through the elimination of frills 





CLINIC AND ADMINISTRATION 


Heart of the institution for the treat- 
ment and control of tuberculosis is the BERGEN PINES, BERGEN COUNTY HOSPITAL, RIDGEWOOD, WN. yj, 
section devoted to clinical, research, and 


administrative functions: X-ray examin- CORNELIUS V. R. BOGERT, ARCHITECT 
ation, social service records and case 
histories, offices, and laboratory. In the 
upper plan at the right these have been 
2rranged over one another on adjoining 
floors, a common practice, while in the 
plan below they are grouped together on 
a single floor. Comparison of tre two 
plans will disclose many points of sim- 
ilarity establishing a norm. In the sare 
way, differences in the facilities provided 
disclose variations likely to occur in dif- 
fcring institutions. 

The upper layout is for a considerably 
larger institution than that shown below; 
consequently is somewhat more elab- GROUND FLOOR 
orate, especially in regard to adminis- 
trative facilities. In addition, it has an 
exceptionally large laboratory section, 
probably handles county bacteriology 
work outside the realm of tuberculosis, 
generous facilities for waiting, etc., indi- 
cating a heavy out-patient load. 

In the lower plan these facilities are r Sst 
considerably simplified. Essentials such “PATHOLOGY | z ‘oon uaa, ~ 
as X-ray and fluoroscopy rooms, remain ye 
about the same, but other spaces are 
smaller and fewer in number. Another 
difference includes the incorporation of 
operating room, normally placed else- 
where—in the clinic proper, for the con- 
venience of doctors. Both plans make 
provision for treatment of patients’ eyes, 
ears, teeth, and nose and throat troubles ; 
which—while no more likely to arise in FIRST FLOOR 
the tuberculous than in others—still occur 
from time to time and require the same 
attention in sanatoria as elsewhere. 

(X-ray layout is discussed in detail on 
page 184.) 
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SUMMIT PARK SANATORIUM, ROCKLAND COUNTY, N. Y. FREDERIC W. MELLOR, ARCHITECT 
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PATIENTS’ FACILITIES 


The plans on the opposite page show 
typical patients’ floors in two large sana- 
toria. Each is for infirm and semi-ambu- 
lant patients only, provision for ambulant 
patients being made elsewhere in both 
institutions. Shaded areas indicate corri- 
dor and service facilities, the latter at a 
minimum since no treatment or patients’ 
dining rooms are required for this type 
of patient. (For a typical floor for ambu- 
lant patients, see page 176.) 

Food in both cases is brought up from 
the kitchen in heated trucks by way of 
the elevator, served onto trays in the 
adjoining pantries. Although the buildings 
are of about the same length, the upper 
plan provides two such centers, the lower 
but one. 





Patients’ rooms differ even more wide- 
ly. These are detailed at the right (1 and 
3), together with two other arrangements 
for ambulant patients (2 and 4). The 
latter indicate two ways to provide the 
toilet facilities needed by ambulant pa- 
tients, all four taken together the lack 
of unanimity which exists on the question 
of open porches vs. glazed porches vs. no 
porches at all. 

The factors involved in this contro- 
versy are technical rather than medical. eeenieel 
It is now conceded that outdoor sleeping 
is of no direct therapeutic significance in 
the treatment of tuberculosis, all that is 
required is plenty of fresh air. Naturally, 
for patients confined to their beds all 
day, a more than usual amount of air at 
night is desirable, and the opportunity 
for a change-of-scene afforded by trans- 
ferring the bed to the porch in the day- 
time of considerable psychological value. 
In addition, it is pointed out that unless 
a sleeping porch is provided, adequate 
ventilation at night and during the day 
may chill the room to a point where it 
is hard to warm up for routine day use. 
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Hamilton County Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati, Ohio. Harry Hake and 
Samuel Hannaford & Sons, Associated 
Archts. 


South Carolina State Sanatorium, State 
Park, S. C. James B. Urquhart, Archt. 


: ‘ ; q a se: Kenney Memorial Building, State Sana 
: torium for Tuberculosis, Norton, Kan- 
sas. Tom I. Nall, State Architect. 
My aT Sanatorium Geoffroy de Martel de Jan- 


ville, Passy, France. P. Abraham & H. 


Reairiste q ; E —a BS Poh, : e Méme, Archts. 
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KEY PLANS OF ALL FLOORS 


TYPICAL PATIENTS’ FLOOR 


HAMILTON COUNTY TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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PHYSIOTHERAPY 


Facilities for physiotherapy found in 
sanatoria commonly include massage, 
baths, and heat cabinets, which occupy 
a room set aside for this purpose con- 
venient to the patients’ rooms, and lamp 
rooms, sun rooms, and open decks for heli- 
otherapy. The latter are usually located 
on an upper floor adjacent to a roof space, 
but are not assigned the importance which 
architects, reared on pictures of Alpine 
sanatoria, commonly suppose. Some doc- 
tors, in fact, prefer to use sun lamps en- 
tirely, and do not consider even these of 
much importance, although most regard 
them as necessary for patients confined 
indoors. 
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OPERATING 


For the small amount of surgery 
usually involved in the treatment of tu- 
berculosis, minimal operating facilities 
are usually regarded as sufficient. Major 
and minor operating rooms are often pro- 
vided, however, for convenience, since 
otherwise the major operating room 
would have to be cleaned after minor 
surgery and no emergency room would 
be available while it was in use. Equip- 
ment is identical to that commonly found : ——e = 
in general hospitals. Detail plans at the , : a TT ay DOCTORS 
right show an excellent arrangement for NURSE ett: 
major and minor operating rooms on ad- 
joining upper floors of a medium-size 
sanatorium. 
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Lamp room, Wm. H. Maybury Sanatorium, North: 
ville, Mich. Planned by City of Detroit Department 
of Health. 

Physiotherapy and Hydrotherapy room, Bergen 
Pines County Hospital, Ridgewood, N. J., Cornelius 
V. R. Bogert, Archt. 

Sixth floor of Hamilton County Tuberculosis Hos 
pital, Cincinnati, O. Harry Hake and Samuel Har- 
naford & Sons, Archts. 

Sterilizing room, Summit Park Sanatorium, Rock 
land County, N. Y. Frederic W. Mellor, Archt. 
Operating rooms, Bergen Pines County Hospital, 
(above) 

Operating room, Summit Park Sanatorium. 

















TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIA 
KITCHEN AND SERVICES 


e the kitchen is no longer regarded 
“dispensary of the sanatorium,” 
quate diet is still an essential part 
treatment. Facilities for food prep- 
sration for a patient and staf population 
>f several hundred require a liberal al- 
wance of well-planned space, particu- 
arly since—for reasons of economy— 
titutions of this tyre must buy in bulk 

nd need gicnty of space for storage. 
most such institutions, the main 
kitchen is devoted solely to the prepara- 
tion of food; dishwashing, serving, etc., 
being done elsewhere. This is accom- 
. plished by loading prepared food onto 
electrically heated food carts (picture 
below) which are transferred to pantries 
adjoining the various dining rooms and 
on patients’ floors, where it is served onto 
plates and assembled on trays (picture at 

right, below). 

Laundry, and other service facilities 
are on a similar scale. The plan at the 
right shows a comprehensive set-up of 
this type for a sanatorium of about 200 
beds. 
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: Rockland County, N. Y. Frederic C. ; 
tt Mellor, Architect. | 
Undercliff Sanatorium, Meriden, Conn. 
Frederick J. Dixon, Supervising Archi- A 
tect. Department of Public Works. 
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3, Kitchen, 4, Diet Kitchen, Bergen Pines 
County Hospital, Ridgewood, N. J. Cor- 
nelius V. R. Bogert, Archt. 
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X-RAY AND FLUOROSCOPY TUBERCULOSIS SANATORI,g 


X-ray diagnosis and examination are 
of tremendous importance in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. The functions of 
the X-ray unit are therefore a major part 
of both in-patient and out-patient work 
in the clinic, and its planning an exacting 
problem. On clinic days, such a unit may 
handle forty to fifty individual patients, 
whose necessary dressing and undressing 
before and after examination must not 
interfere with the steady flow through 
the X-ray and fluoroscopy rooms. In 
planning the unit, primary consideration 
must be given to circulation. 

In this respect the unit shown below, 
while it gives a good idea of the disposi- 
tion and size of the necessary equipment, 
and shows an excellent room layout for 
circulation of patient and doctors, and 
dark room activities, might prove inade- 
quate for an institution with a heavy out- 
patient load, since only one dressing 
room is provided for the fluoroscopy room 
and neither this nor the all-important 
toilet has separate communication to 
the outside corridor, a device which 
speeds up the flow of traffic. It also lacks 
a vestibule between the fluoroscopy room 
and the corridor, which some doctors de- 
mand in order to provide a light-trapped 
entrance for this room, which must be 
kept in darkness during examinations. 











{. Radiography room showing diagnostic 
table with radiographic-fluoroscopic 
range, and balanced cassette changer. 
Summit Park Sanatorium, Rockland 
County, N. Y. Frederic C. Mellor, 
Archt. Equipped by General Electric 
X-Ray Corp. 

Diagnostic table in vertical position 
for vertical fluoroscopy and spot film 
radiography. 

Plate changer for vertica! X-ray. 
X-Ray Department, Roosevelt Hospital, 
Middlesex County, N. J. John Pierson 
& Sons, Archts. 2., 3. and 4. Equipment 
by Picker X-ray Corporation. 
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RANCH HOUSE, 


\ trend in residential architecture w} 
appearing with increasing frequency 
tendency to mix certain features of 
tional building with others derived 


modern work. Far from indicating a ret; 


; 
Ca 


this development indicates a new freedop 


and flexibility in the approach to the pr 


lem of the contemporary house. It ignores 
the dogma of the flat roof, shows a health) 
interest in the textures of natural materials 
and approaches the site with a certaiy 
modesty. As shown by the excellent ey- 
ample illustrated here, this does not mean 
sacrificing any advantages of the open plan, 
large glass areas, or extensive outdoor living 
facilities. The plan, which is organized in 
three main units for service, living and 
sleeping quarters, gives ample privacy com- 
bined with flexibility of use. The three illus- 
trations on the left (reading from top to 


bottom) show the living room, a bedroom 


and the dining space. Cost: approximately 
$40,000. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


SD 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—Douglas fir studs, 
1 in. sheathing, stucco and siding on exterior; in- 
side—plaster. Interior partitions—U. S. Gypsum Co. 
lath and plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with Anaconda Economy 10 oz. 
copper roofing, American Brass Co. 

CHIMNEY: Lining—terra cotta. Fireplace, Heati- 
lator Co. 

INSULATION: Ceiling—4 in. rock wool, Johns- 
Manville. Weatherstripping—bronze, Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strip Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casements, Truscon Stee! 
Co. Glass—plate, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 
Screens—integral with sash, Truscon Steel Co 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room—quarter sawed 
oak. Bedrooms and halls—Douglas fir, T. & G 
carpet. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room—Ailon magno- 
lia. Library—mahogany. Bedroom—birch. All mate- 
rial by U. S. Plywood Corp. 

HARDWARE: Knobs—solid bronze; chromium 
plated in kitchen and baths, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
PAINTING: Interior—sizing coat, 2 coats specia 
flat wall finish, Boston Varnish Co. Floors—filled, 
stained and 2 coats wax. Exterior—2 coats raw 
linseed oil for siding; 2 coats Bondex, Reardon Co 
for stucco. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
steel tube circuits controlled with Square D. mult!- 
breakers. Switches—General Electric Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator— 
gas. Sink—Monel Metal, International Nicke! Co 
Dishwasher—General Electric Co. Cabinets—stee 
Whitehead Metal Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Hall-Mack, Hal- 
lenscheid-McDonald Co. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—co} 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Warn 
forced draft system, Pacific Gas Radiator C©° 
thermostatically controlled; filtering and ventilating 
in conjunction with furnace. Two Crane Co. coppe 
tanks for hot water. 





Photo, Robert Clark 
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A certain richness of detail and a very personal interpretation of 
traditional forms are characteristics of Mr. Cerny’s residential 
work which is well illustrated by this house designed for his 
own use. Essentially a standard Colonial pattern, the exterior 
has been transformed by the two large bays, a very ornate cast- 
iron trellis and a vigorous doorway, all combined with skill and 
taste. The plan is a model of its kind: compact, but generous in 
room sizes, it wastes no circulation space, has a good arrange- 
ment of service elements, and is well studied for natural lighting 
and ventilation. Cubage: 60,000. 
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Hedrich-Blessing Photos 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—tiilinois common brick 
painted, wood sheathing, 2 x 6 in. studding, Reynolds 
Corp. metal aluminum foil, U. S. Gypsum Co. rock 
lath, 1 in. finish plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with hand-split wood shakes. 
CHIMNEY: Clay flue tile. Dampers—Colonial Damper 
Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. Ducts— 
Toncan metal, Republic Steel Corp. 

INSULATION: Outside walls—aluminum foil, Reynolds 
Corp. Ground floor—Thermo fill, U. S. Gypsum Co 
Attic floor and roof—mineral wool. Sound insulation— 
acoustic plaster, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. Glass—double 
strength, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: living room—random plank oak 
Bedrooms and halls—oak. Kitchen and bathrooms— 
rubber tile, Ritex, Charles Mauter. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room—special antique 
hand blocked paper, William Quigley, Inc. Bedrooms— 
wallpaper, Warner Bros. 

HARDWARE: All material by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls—paper and fiat paint 
Stresen-Reuter Co. Ceilings—casein paint. Floors— 
varnish, Pratt & Lambert Co. Exterior walls—doublé 
white, Samuel Cabot, Inc. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—General Electric Co 
Refrigerator—Norge Corp. Sink—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink, washing machine and 
drier—Crane Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Crane C° 
PLUMBING: Pipes—A. M. Byers Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Completely 4" 
conditioned, Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honeywel! Re: 
ulator Co. Hot water heater—Hot Point, Edison-Ge" 
eral Electric Appliance Co. 
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j) ROME ROBERT CERNY, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE FOR JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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An interesting use of textured siding to give interest to the exterior. Designed for 
a very irregular site, the house takes advantage of the slope to get three levels 
above ground. Particularly generous are the living facilities, which include a larg 
living room and a playroom of equal size on the floor below. The kitchen fenes! ra 
tion is an ingenious arrangement to obtain maximum wall space for cabinets. 


Cost: about $15,000. 




















\i HAEL GOODMAN, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTICN OUTLINE 


ECT Se TTT ST RN er RR 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — Western 
frame, Oregon pine studs and joists, Earth- 
quake diagonal and A braces; Sisalkraft Co. 
paper under exterior rustic siding. Basement 
plates, redwood, creosoted. Inside—wood and 
plaster finish. 

ROOF: Covered with dry sheet and 4-ply 
felt, tar and gravel, Paraffine Companies. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and lead- 
ers—galvanized iron, Armco, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, casement and pro- 
jected. Glass—double strength, quality B; on 
street side—washboard glass, thick ribbed 
and satin finish, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. 

STAIRS: Main stair—vertical grain Oregon 
pine, stained and carpeted. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—hard- 
wood, Broadloom carpet. Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—linoleum. Showers—tile, Gladding, 
McBean & Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room—wall- 
board, mahogany ribbon cut, natural finish. 
WOODWORK: Trim and_ cabinets—white 
Pine; bases—V-grain, Oregon pine. Interior 
doors—flush, Oregon pine or mahogany finish. 


HARDWARE: All material by Schlage Lock 
Co 


PAINTING: Bathroom and kitchen walls— 


3 coats semi-gioss. Floors—stained and 

waxed. All paints—W. P. Fuller & Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 

system—knob and tube. Switches—Bakelite 
ind General Electric Co. 

TCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas fired. 
gerator and washing machine—General 
tric Co. Sink—double compartment, 
jard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—draw- 
n roller bearings. 

HROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
lard Sanitary Mfg Co. Shower doors— 
glass, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
‘BING: Cold water pipes—galvanized 
Hot water pipes—Mueller copper tub- 
‘uelier Brass Co. 

TING: Warm air, Pacific, gas-fired. 
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HOUSE FOR CHARLES COWAN, SEATTLE, 
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A plan with staggered levels turned the problem of a sloping lot 
into a definite advantage. On the entrance level are concentrated 
the coat closets, lavatory and garage entrance; to the living or 
bedroom floors it is only half a flight of stairs. Moreover, the 
arrangement makes possible a low street elevation with few win- 
dows while the rear is fully open to the view. The intelligent use 
of glass block and the generous rear windows suggest the extent 
to which traditional design is being modified by new materials 
and the influence of the modern school. Cubage: 49,620. Cost: 
$16,070, at about 33 cents per cubic foot. 
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McBride & Anderson Photos 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—Royal cedar shingles, 
cedar boards and battens and hard burned common 
brick, 2 x 4 in. studs plastered inside. 

ROOF: Covered with handsplit cedar shakes. 
CHIMNEY: Hard burned brick. Damper—Majestic Co 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—16 oz. copper. 
Gutters and leaders—26 gauge Armco iron, American 
Rolling Mill Co. 

INSULATION: Roof—2 in. Thermofill, Celotex Corp 
Weatherstripping—interlocking thresholds, Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strip Co. Sound insulation—Cabot’s 
Quiit in all bathroom floors, Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement. Glass — single 
strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 
Glass blocks—Insulux, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Screens 
—roll screens, Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Dining room and bedrooms— 
wallpaper, Imperial Paper & Color Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and doors—fir. Garage 
doors—swing-up hardware, Stanley Works. 
HARDWARE: Equipment by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
PAINTING: Interior walls—lead and oil. Ceilings— 
Vello, Lauck Paint Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
knob and tube. Switches—Harvey Hubbell, Inc. Fix- 
tures—Dwyer & Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. Ventilating fan—Western Blower Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures—Crane Co: 
Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. Cabinets—American Glass 
Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and cold water 
pipes—galvanized iron. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Forced warm 
air system including filtering and humidifying. Ter 
mostat—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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LIVING ROOM 


LEWISBORO, NEW YORK HERBERT 









The effect of structure is strongly indicated in both the plan and exteriors of 


this house. Built largely of precast concrete units, its external walls consist 
of cinder block painted, while the rectilinear character of the design further 


shows the influence of this material. In plan it will be noted that a bearing wall 


runs up the center, with approximately equal spans on either side to make best 


use of the precast concrete floor joists. The pleasantly open treatment of the 


walls of the living room was made practicable by placing the room so that it 


carries no second floor loads save for the roof deck. The plan is very compact, 


providing five bedrooms of good size, a basement studio and a separate dining 


room in a comparatively limited area. Cubage 41,000. Cost: $18,000, at 44 


cents per cubic foot. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—two rows 4 
n. cinder blocks, outer hollow, inner solid, 
separated by 2 in. air space, tied by 3/16 
in. round galvanized steel wire; garage 8 in. 
hollow cement blocks. Interior partitions— 
2, 3, 4 and 8 in. cinder cement blocks, no 
wall finish. Floor construction—8 in. Floro- 
form, Bedford Hills Concrete Products Co.; 
no ceiling finish. 

ROOF: Covered with 2-ply, 15 Ib. felt, built- 
Up, Barrett Co. Decks—covered with '/2 in. 
Celotex, Celotex Co., 3-ply built up, Barrett 
Co. and '4 in. Fibrex, Metropolitan Roofing 
Supplies Co., Durex paint. 

CHIMNEY: Cinder blocks and brick, terra 
cotta lining. Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper 
and Metropolitan Roofing Supplies Co. Fab- 
rikote. Gutters—copper. Leaders—copper, in- 
terior cast iron. 


INSULATION: Outside walls—2 in. air space. 
Roc'—34 in. Cabot’s Quilt, Samuel Cabot, 
Inc. Ceilings—'/o in. Celotex, Celotex Corp. 
pom herstripping—interlocking zinc, Cham- 
~ 


Metal Weather Strip Co. 

W!\ DOWS: Sash—Fenwrought casements, 
Detroit Steel Products Co. Glass—Pennver- 
nor ouble strength; one '4 in. polished 


plate, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 

FLOOR COVERING: All floors—Tile-Tex, 
Tiletex Co. 

WOODWORK: Steel door bucks. Cabinets— 
birch veneer, Kitchen Maid Corp. Doors— 
flush, birch veneer, Rodd’s Lumber Corp. 
Garage doors—fiush type, overhead, Stanley 
Works. 

PAINTING: Interior walls and ceilings and 
exterior walls—cement paint, Artstone Rocor 
Corp. Sash—lead and oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BX. Switches—toggle, Hart & Hege- 
man Electric Co. Fixtures—Condi-Lite Co. 
built-in, Kurt Versen. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—General 
Electric Co. Refrigerator—Frigidaire Corp 
Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets— 
Kitchen Maid Corp. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—cC. F. 
Church Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Jenkins Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water—brass. Pump—F. E. Myers & 
Bro. Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Warm air system, filtered, humidified, Gar 
Wood Industries. Thermostat—Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water heater— 
Gar Wood industries. 
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HOUSE FOR FRANK S$. SNYDER, WINSTON-SALEM, 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—10 in. siding, 
building paper, sheathing, N. C. pine studs; 


inside—U. S. Gypsum Co. rock lath and plas- 
ter. 


ROOF: Covered with felt and Buckingham 
slate. 
CHIMNEY: Lining—terra cotta. Dampers— 
H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—Toncan iron, Republic Steel 
Corp. 
INSULATION: Roof—rock wool. 
WINDOWS: Sash—white pine, double hung. 
ie ee CGlass—double strength, quality A, Pittsburgh 
\ = : ; " Plate Glass Co. Screens—galvanized wire, 
Pk Wo, gy wood frame, top hinged. 
ak, a» nT STAIR: Treads—oak. Risers—pine. Rail— 
* 


Sah, ~~ me birch. 














FLOORS: Main rooms—red oak. Kitchen and 
bathrooms—pine covered with linoleum. 
WOODWORK: Trim and _ cabinets—white 
pine. Shelving—N. C. yellow pine. Doors— 
white pine, Curtis Companies. 
LUTHER LASHMIT, ARCHITECT HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Mortise 
locks, brass trim. 
PAINTING: Interior: Trim and = sash— 
enamel, Pratt & Lambert. Floors—stain, 
shellac and wax. Exterior: Walls and sash— 
Double White, Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system — non-metallic sheathed cable. 
Switches—toggle. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—electric. 
The problem, as stated by the architect, was to provide three bedrooms, a den ns Clg. Lae 
: . ard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
arranged for use BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
garage with servant's quarters. The master bedroom is on the ground floor, with Sane cae apa se 
adjoining nursery; the latter will be converted into a dressing room when no pres bryos Water pipes—Streamline copper, 
» ; : 5 ueller Brass Co. 
longer needed for its present use. Storage space, as requested by the owner, is HEATING: Two pipes steam system. Boiler 
more than ample, occupying the entire area above the living room. Cubage: cee ee ee Se Seer 


Z Mfg. Co. Convectors—Trane Co. Hot water 
54,500. Cost: $11,000, at about 20 cents per cubic foot. heater—internal boiler coil. 


“Me. 


Barber Photos 


as a bedroom, generous storage space, and a separate two-car 
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HOUSE FOR CHARLOTTE R. MARBUT, DENVER, COLORADO 


AIAN 


Hyskell 


RAYMOND HARRY ERVIN, ARCHITECT 


\n advantage of the L-plan, as shown 
here, is the efficient second floor plan 
ade possible, with corner ventilation 
all bedrooms, and small area for 
rculation. A variant in this instance 
the boy’s room on an intermediate 
el, an arrangement which permits 


placing of windows above ground 


the playroom. Cubage: 39,000. 
st: $14,500, at about 37 cents per 


ne foot. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—painted sand 
brick; inside plaster. 

CHIMNEY: Damper—Peerless Corp. 
INSULATION: Roof—Spray-O-Flake Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, wood. Glass 
—quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERING: Living room—rardom 
width white oak, pegged. Kitchen—linoleum. 
Bathrooms—tile, American Tile Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room—wall- 
paper and vertical wood boarding. Bedrooms 
and halis—walliparer. 

WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—white 
pine. Doors—6-panel pine, Colonial. Garage 
doors—fir, Overhead Door Co. 
HARDWARE: Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 











PAINTING interior Walis and ceilings 
3 coats lead and oi! on unpapered sections 
Floor—fill, 1 coat Seal-O-San, Huntington 
Laboratories, 2 coats wax. Exterior: Walls 
2 coats white Bondex, Reardon Co 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches 
toggle type, Harvey Hubbell Co. Fixtures 
Sechrist Mfg. Co. ’ 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT Range—gas. Re 
frigerator—electri« Sink flat rim 2-com 
partment, Crane Co. Laundry sink—2-com 
partment, Chicago Granit.ne Mfg. Co 
BATHROOM: Fixtures by Crane Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Forced warm air, gas-fired; furnace, and air 
washer, Public Service Co. Thermostat 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot 
water heater—55 gal., Crane Co. 
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LAPBOARD 
-~BUILDING PAPER 
—3— HOMAS OTE 


CEMEN T— 
TERRACE 


RICHARDSaWILCOX+< 

DOOR GUIDE TRACKS) - ° let 

CONCRETE—== "7, ** 

SECTION THROUGH BASE AND HEAD OF 
SLIDING DOOR IN LOUNGE 











pk. JOSEPH C. WATTS, st. JAMES. LONG ISLAND. N.Y. 


NORTH SIDE 


SOUTH SIDE 


WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON 
ARCHITEC) 


ana 
rooms. Intended 
mer use, the house 
space between 
rangement whi 
vision for 
without sacrificing 
familys own quarter 
locker and shower room openimy 
rectly off the lawn 
venience mm a seaside residence; the 
bedrooms which flank it are equipped 
with bunks, and are used by the chil 
dren and guests. Cubage O00 
Cost: S11.000, at about SS cents per 


‘ ub foot 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE Exterior walis—Johns-Man 
ville asbestos clapboard, insulating board and 
sheathing, 4 in. wood studs, 16 in. o. in 
side 2 in Homasote painted Homasote 
Co. Floor construction (first)—hollow terra 





cotta tile, smooth surfaced, taid in cement 

on 2 in. cement bed, 3 in. sand fill second 
1 x 4 in fir wood on joists Ceilings 

Homasote, Homasote Cc 

ROOF Covered with Con-Ser-Tex « 

grade |, Wm. L. Barrell C 

CHIMNEY: Lining—t2rra cotta, flue 

place Heatilator Cc 

SHEET METAL WORK Flashing, gutters 

and leaders—copper 

INSULATION Outside nsulating 

board sheathing Roof 4 i rock 

Johns-Manville 

WINDOWS Sash—stock wood casements 

Andersen Corp. Glass—double strength, qual 


wool 


ty A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens 
wood frame, copper mesh 
FLOOR COVERINGS Kitct » and batt 
rooms linoleum 
WOODWORK Trin ind cabinets—pine 
Doors—fiush panel, birch faced, Johns-Man 
ville 
HARDWARE All equipment by Schlage 
Lock Cc 
PAINTING Interior Watts and ceilings 
2 coats Miralith, Mitchell Rand Co. Trim and 
sash—lead and oil 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION Wiring 
system—BX Switches—Hart & Wegeman 
Electric Co. Fixtures—Kurt Versen 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT Range and re 
frigerator—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
S nk—Stardard Sanitary Mfg. Co 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 
PLUMBING Soil pipes—cast iron Vent 
pipes—galvanized wrought iron, A. M. Byers 
Co. Water pipes—copper tubing 
HEATING: Ducts only installed at present 
for hot air system, Holland Furnace Co. Hot 
water heating—oil, automatic, 32 gal., Loch 
invar Corp. 
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WYNNEWOOD, PENNA. 








JOHN B. THOMSON, ARCHITECT CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—stone and 10 
in. siding; stone walls furred with 2 x 5 in 
studs 16 in. o.c. Inside—U. S. Gypsum Co. 
plaster on rock lath. 

ROOF: Covered with No. 1 Bangor slate 
2 x 6 in. rafters, Bangor Slate Co. 
CHIMNEY: Stone, terra cotta flue linings 
Dampers—H. W. Covert Co. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and attic floor 
—rock wool, Johns-Manville. Weatherstrip- 
ping—zinc interlocking type, Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strip Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. Glass 
—quality A, double strength, Hires-Turner 
Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak 
Kitchen—linoleum. Bathrooms—tile. 
WALL COVERINGS: Kitchen and bathrooms 
——+ E IN FEET —tile, Franklin Tile Co. 
FIRST FLOOR *s 10 15 20 25 SECOND FLOOR HARDWARE: All equipment by P. & F. 
Corbin. 
PAINTING: Interior: Floors—fill, varnish 
and wax. Sash—3 coats enamel finish. Exte- 
rior walls—3 coats lead and oil. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
sys.em—BX cable. Switches—Arrow Hart & 
Hegeman Electric Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and re- 
frigerator—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co. Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabi- 
nets—Curtis Companies. Laundry sink— 
Monel Metal, International Nickel Co. Ven- 
tilating fan—ILG Electric Ventilating Co. 
. . . — 4 r a 
A conventional design in the traditional local manner, somewhat cr ct Aces gal ne. 
complicated, however, by the necessity of satisfying modern living Church Mfg. Co. Shower—Keystone Co.; 
plate glass door. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—wrought iron, Read- 
effect of spaciousness has been created on the first floor by the pe try bw icy reo geal ~— 
use of a large hall as a link between the three main rooms; the HEATING: Forced hot water system. Boiler 
—Capital, U. S. Radiator Corp. Oil burner— 
Deico-Frigidaire Corp. Radiators—convector 
plementary service stair to the bedroom level. Cubage: 48,000. type, cast iron, Crane Co. Hot water heater 


" —summer and winter hook up, Bell & “o0s- 
Cost: $15,800, at about 33 cents per cubic foot. sett. 




















requirements within the limits of a predetermined exterior. An 


openness of this arrangement was made possible by the sup- 
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THE ARCHITECT’S 


PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURE AND UNIVERSITY ARCHITECT 


THE CASE FOR THE CIVIL BUREAU 


By Howard Dwight Smith 


From an address before the National Public Housing Conference, New ¥ 


Use of the term “socialized architecture” 
is likely to arouse the same feeling of 
sympathy or antagonism as is currently 
aroused when the term “socialized medi- 
cine” is used. In fact, for the sake of 
brevity in establishing a common under- 
standing of terms we may assume that the 
current conceptions or misconceptions con- 
cerning the term “socialized medicine” 
will apply equally to the term “socialized 
architecture.” In both areas high feeling 
and differences of opinion hinge largely 
upon fundamental definitions of method 
rather than upon a fundamental social ob- 
jective. Let us consider for the moment 
that by the practice of “socialized archi- 
tecture” we refer to that form of advice 
in esthetics and in technical service ren- 
dered by the professionally competent 
with first consideration for human needs 
rather than for personal or professional 
gain. 

I think it is fair to speculate that if 
some means were provided to meet fully 
the low cost housing need in America in 
the next five years, the architectural serv- 
ice required by it would tax the planning 
and administrative capacity of the com- 
petent architects of the country to near 
the straining point. 


* 


Whether the housing need may be bet- 
ter met by a realignment of incomes is 
not a subject for this discussion. Nor the 
problems of building costs, land costs, 
finance and administrative costs. But as 
an architect I am prepared to admit al- 
most complete failure of the architects of 
the country to perform very significant 
service in the low cost housing field—par- 
ticularly as regards quantity. 

Perhaps it might be a disinclination on 
the part of the profession to devise new 
means, or to revise traditional means, of 
rendering architectural service to meet the 

problem which is presented in such 
gigantic proportions. I very much fear 
t too few of us in the profession have 
n able to resist the temptation for 
profit set before us by recovery propa- 
la. We, like owners of land, lenders of 
ey and mongers of materials have too 
ily looked upon the plight of the 
y as a means to profit rather than as 


=] 


an opportunity for human service. Th 
bold statements of Dean McCornack, in 
his several reports as Chairman of the 
American Institute of Architects’ Com 
mittee on Housing, very rightly challenge 
the profession and warn the architects 
that unless they themselves take the in- 
itiative in the field, some agency—govern 

mental or otherwise—will be justified in 
stepping in. 

In another real sense architectural sery 
ice has failed to solve the social problems 
in low cost housing. I refer to housing 
projects executed with the laudable ob 
jective of raising living standards, but 
where experience indicates that not suf- 
ficient consideration had been given local 
needs and standards. Simply for the sake 
of example, and not for isolated ridicule, 
reference may be made to the interesting 
resettlement projects in the Tennessee 
Valley. There, you will recall, rather in 
geniously designed cottages, not inappro 
priate to the locality, were literally brought 
down over the heads of the native popula 
tion, establishing a standard of living not 
of its own making and beyond its capacity 
to use or to appreciate. In this experience, 
social worker, civil administrator and 
technical expert all participated. 

What may we expect by way of solu 
tion to the problem? I shall have the 
temerity to suggest in the first instance 
an ideal solution, but one which may be 
slow of accomplishment. Let us consider 
that in its most social sense, architectural 
service is best rendered when the archi 
tect’s own personality is 
merged with, and lost in, the study and 
solution of his cilents’ problem. We may 
then realize that the architect will do for 
the client, in whatever field he may be 
serving, what the client would do for him 
self were he esthetically and technically 
equipped or competent. Does this not sug 
gest, therefore, the bringing of architects 
and architectural service out of the very 
soil and strata which is to be served? Does 


completely 


this not suggest the submergence of the 


professionally competent as the servants 





1}? actually to te served Is 


of the gro 
this too Utopian or too idealistic to bx 
accomplished? T think not. It suggests the 
kind of unselfish service rendered by a 
St. Francis of Assisi, at once practical an 
ideal, but thoroughly self-sacrificing 

Through the classrooms and laboratories 
of our own public-supported imstitution 


have passed young men of lowly origin 


of high social ideals and of higl ly i vel 
oped ability, who would welcome the op 
portunity to be of public service in such 
a manner. They would ask in return only 
a modicum of maternal reward—af only 
they could serve and enjoy the rewarding 
thrill which comes of creative effort ef 
fectively rendered. And so I make this 
first ideal plea for the career architect in 
the low cost housing field, a man who 
like the medical missionary, becomes in a 
real sense the social-civil servant, living 
close to his field of service, if not indeed 


actually in it 
* 


There is a distinct feeling that the per 
formance of professional service by a gov 
ernment bureau, such as the Supervising 
Architect’s Office, is an undue, if not un 
fair, encroachment upon the field of the 
private practitioner. There are indeed 
arguments on both sides of the issue 
Esthetic regimentation or State-dictated 
architecture and the loss of opportunity 
for private profit are the architects’ pots 
while the Government advances a general 
lack of appreciation of the detailed needs 
of Government buildings and the high 
professional fees involved as its points of 
emphasis. In theory, the use of the bureau 
or department in public service for super 
vising the construction of public buildings 
has much to commend it. Some applica 
tion of the idea is worthy of considera 
tion in seeking to solve the problems of 
planning and supervising the construction 
of low cost housing. But surely bureau 
cratic authority over purely local problems 
should not be Federally centralized, par 
ticularly if we accept the thesis pre viously 
inferred that the most expressive art 
grows from the soil 

The civil bureau idea is already more 
widely used than is generally recognized 
And I think there is possibility of a much 
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more widespread application of the prin- 
ciple in areas not now adequately or prop- 
erly covered by private practice. It would 
seem quite possible to establish many of 
the promising young men of the profes- 
sion, highly trained and with a modicum 
of experience, as responsible heads of local 
civil charged with 
the service in public and 
semi-public work. Such civil service could 
reasonably be subsidized to perform archi- 
tectural service in low cost housing which 
cannot be performed, or at least is not 
being performed, by the profession in any 
manner whatsoever. 

To pursue the suggestion further, it 
seems to me quite possible to establish 
local boards of “elder statesmen,” if you 
please, for the guidance and the inspira- 
tion of younger civil On_ this 
point, however, [ have some misgivings. 
Older generations seem never quite to 
appreciate fully the power of youth, but 
I am inclined to feel that the naiveté of 
fresh approach may fully compensate for 
errors due to lack of experience. 


* 


This suggestion of a “ 


service organizations, 
architectural 


servants. 


career” for young 
social-minded architects is certainly not 
revolutionary in democratic thinking. Pro- 
fessional careers in the civil service have 
for a century and a half been accepted in 
the field of public education, a field where 
policy-making boards spring from local 
soil and a field in which certain central- 


GROUP 


ized —even Federalized — guidance 


standardization 


and 
based upon common ex- 
perience is considered helpful. The paral- 
lel between public education and public 
architecture could be pursued much fur- 
ther. 

The difficulties which need to be over- 


come and which 


are advanced as argu- 
ments against the development of archi- 
tecture in the civil service are, of course, 
not unique: 1) Lack of incentive for per- 
sonal achievement; 2) softness due to lack 
of competition; 3) possibility of political 
manipulation. All these are already met in 
education, highway construction and the 
legal phases of the public service. 


And 


greatest 


herein, it seems to me lies the 
opportunity and the greatest 
value in the bureau type of civil service. 
It provides continuous sympathetic study 
of problems, problems which are them- 
selves always changing, by an organiza- 
tion which may benefit by continuous 
contact with local requirements and local 
point of view. 

If this be socialized architecture, I hope 
we may make the most of it. I prefer to 
think of it as Architecture in Public Serv- 
ice. It seems to me to offer hope of prog- 
ress and a happy way out of some of our 
most serious problems by expanding its 
present application to the large untouched 
areas of public, as well as private archi- 
tecture, of which low cost housing currently 
presents the most prodigious problem. 


PRACTICE 


By Hugh Cabot, M.D. 


Condensed from a paper read before the Group Ilealth Association in Washington, D. C. 


Parallels of architectural and medical prac- 
tice and divergences between them are 
discernible in this sympathetic analysis. 
Dr. Cabot wishes it clearly understood that 
the opinions here expressed are his own 
and in no way reflect the opinions of The 
Mayo Clinic, of which he has for the last 
decade been a member.—Epiror. 


The grouping together of physicians of 
varied qualifications is the direct and 
necessary consequence of their desire to 
improve medical service and to keep more 
or less in step with the advance of medi- 
cal science. Had medical science remained 
static during the last half century, “group 
medicine” would be unknown. Had medical 
science made none of its far-reaching con- 
tributions during this period, we shoul 
still be living in “the good old days” to 
which we often refer and for which many 
of us honestly yearn. These were the days 
of the “general practitioner” and the “fam- 
ily physician.” These were the days of the 
little black bag which contained equipment 
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quite satisfactory as an aid to a sound of- 
fering of medical service for that day. The 
surgery which our grandfathers were called 
upon to do was largely what we call the 
surgery of necessity—operations which had 
to be done to save life or limb—not what 
today constitute probably 90 per cent of 
surgical operations, namely those under- 
taken only after careful study and accurate 
diagnosis, and for the purpose generally 
of relieving function, less commonly of 
saving life. Medicine today is an infinitely 
complicated business, the growth and prog- 
ress of which stems directly from the 
extraordinary progress of science in all its 
fields which has gone on so rapidly during 
the last half century. 

Now the change, of which group practice 
is the necessary and probable consequence, 
began, roughly speaking, about the turn 
of the century with the development of 
specialization. The earlier specialists were 
those in diseases of the eye, ear, nose, and 
throat. Then surgery began to divorce it- 
self from the general practice of medicine. 


ARE I 


Next it appeared that perhaps an uw 
sarily large number of children, havin 
brought into this world through ne 
of their own, remained only long « 
to take a passing glimpse of it. 7 
velopment of pediatrics as a speci; 
directly responsible for most of t 
creased longevity of our present popu! 
which we think of as a blessing but whic 
may be the reverse. From that time on— 
namely, from about the turn of the ce 
tury—the subdivision of medical practic 
into specialties has gone forward apac 
Specialization in medicine has been the 
largest single factor in the advancement of 
scientific medicine. This has today brought 
about a situation in which a useful know! 
edge of the diagnosis and treatment of 
disease has become quite beyond the grasp 
of any single human mind. Yet we find the 
pundits of organized medicine still telling 
the public that the general practitioner can 
diagnose and treat successfully 85 per cent 
of all the ills to which the flesh is heir 
This I say to you is sheer stark nonsense 
The position of the general practitioner 
more or less isolated, as he so commonly 
is, is inevitably becoming more and more 
precarious. Insofar as he is isolated, either 
geographically or intellectually, he is lag- 
ging behind the pace set by the times. 

More than 40 years ago the craving of 
the progressive physician for close con- 
tact with his more specialized brethren had 
been somewhat satisfied by the organiza- 
tion of the great charity hospitals, often 
referred to today as the voluntary hospitals. 
There at that time, and perhaps even to- 
day, was to be had the best article of 
medical service available. Many of these 
hospitals were teaching hospitals, a fact 
which was entirely to the advantage of the 
patient since there is no critic so searching 
and so heartless as the undergraduate stu- 
dent of medicine. In these institutions were 
associated together the consulting phy- 
sicians, the consulting surgeons, and an 
increasing group of specialists which today 
has become enormous. Furthermore, they 
had at their hand the best that the labora- 
tories had to offer. This was the beginning. 
and a very good beginning, of group prac- 
tice. 

Now mark you, here was a situation 
which came about purely through the hu- 
man craving of physicians to take advan- 
tage of the specialized knowledge of their 
brethren. It had no financial aspects be- 
‘ause, forsooth, all of these patients were 
being looked after at the expense of bene- 
factors or of the community. There was no 
worry about consultation fees or about 
the cost of laboratory procedures. 


* 


A not much later date saw the beginnings 
of private group practice. For this prac- 
tically the whole credit should be given to 
two young gentlemen living in southern 
Minnesota, in that day utterly unknown. 
today perhaps the best known physicians 
in the civilized world—Will and Charlie 
Mayo. From them came the inspirat'on. 
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we may credit the ideal of group- 

ther experts in many fields so that, 

joint effort, they might offer a 

iss article of medical care. From 

ly small beginnings, their clinic 

its present enormous proportions. 

0 ist give them credit not only for 

great skill in their own persons but 

ving great judgment in the selection 

r assistants and associates, for group 

e in any form requires a cooperative 

which has not always been the eut- 

nding characteristic of the great in- 

lualists whose names are best known in 

the practice of medicine.* The theory of 

vate group practice is the banding to- 

vether of a larger or smaller group who 

pool their earnings, accept fixed salaries, 

and undertake to carry on a cooperative 

venture with the assistance of non-profes- 

sional people who may perchance enable 

them to avoid the bankruptcy courts. 

Though it is impossible to know what may 

have lain in the minds of those who 

initiated this great venture, it is probably 

true that they were more particularly con- 

cerned to improve the offering of medical 

service than to reduce the cost at which 
the article could be sold. 

Be it noted that from this type of or- 
ganization two benefits may accrue: 1) 
better service through the closer coopera- 
tion of experts in many fields, and 2) a 
decrease in the cost. 

Now the critics of this type of organiza- 
tion will at once point out that such a de- 
crease in the cost of producing this article 
of medical service has not, in fact, always 
been passed on to the consumer. In this he 
will be perfectly correct but he will have 
told only a half-truth, since the reason why 
the cost has not been passed on to the 
consumer in greater amount and with great- 
er certainty is not because the guiding 
spirits did not wish to do so but because 
they would at once have had to stand a 
withering cross-fire from their colleagues 
under the accusation of unfair trade prac- 
tices and price cutting. It has thus come 
about that the diminution of cost has com- 
monly not been passed on as it should have 
been because the present pattern of medi- 
cal practice tends to stamp such conduct 
as unethical. 


* 


Dr. Cabot then discusses group medical 
practice on a prepayment or cooperative 
basis, a phase of professional activity that 
finds at present no parallel in architectural 

tice, so we skip it—Enprror. 

\ few words about the relation of organ- 

medicine to group practice and to 


nge 
inge. 





| should perhaps at the outset define or- 
ganized medicine as the method by which 


the physicians of this country have 
ped themselves together for the pur- 
pose of advancing the practice of medicine 
eeping themselves abreast of the times. 
Ire are an infinity of such medical or- 


g itions but they all group themselves 


- of architecture —Editor 


about the great organization of the Amen 
can Medical Association which is the all 
inclusive body. 

Now organized medi ine has never been 
cordial to group practice Twenty-Gvwe 
vears ago the criticism was constant and 
unashamed. Today the outstanding su 
cess of certain groups has influenced the 
organization to be a little less op niv eriti 
cal but I doubt whether their hearts are 
with the venture. They have been critical 
of group practice because their component 
“unfair 
competition;” that it was likely to result 
in under-selling 


societies complained that it was 


please note that under 
selling means passing on the savings to the 
patient. As time has gone on, organized 
medicine has had to recognize that privat: 
group practice was an established fact 
which no amount of criticism and sniping 
could destroy. But I wonder whether a 
tvpe of organization which succeeds in 
delivering an equally good article at a 
lower cost can properly be criticized as in- 
If com 
petition is not to result in improving the 
article and diminishing the cost, then the 


dulging in “unfair competition.” 


advocates of a competitive system will be 
put to it to tell us why we should allow 
it to continue to exist. I do not think they 
can have it both ways. Either the purpose 
of competition is as above stated or com 
petition is only a method of increasing the 
income of the competitors and is, therefore, 
opposed lock, stock, and barrel to the ideals 
of democracy. 


* 


It has frequently been charged against 
these organizations that they were guilty 
of breaches of professional ethics. These 
breaches are chiefly the charge of “unfair 
competition” but partly the more justifiable 
charge of improper advertising. Here there 
is proper ground for debate but it must be 
clearly established that the ethical stand 
ards of organized medicine are not in con 
flict with the rights, privileges, and ethical 
standards of the community. 

As to some of the standard objections 
voiced against group practice, I may as well 
confess at the outset that, as far as I can 
see, this much vaunted “freedom of choice,” 
about which organized medicine talks so 
freely, is largely a myth. As a matter of 
fact, the patient in search of competent 
medical care has today no freedom of choice 
such as he has in the purchase of any other 
kind of goods or service. What this free- 
dom of choice amounts to is freedom of 
guesswork. Nobody in his senses would buy 
an automobile which he had to look at 
through the showroom window and take 
the salesman’s word for it that it has an 
engine under the hood, and yet every day 
we select our medical advisers with even 
less knowledge of their capacity. It is 
worthy of note that the great emphasis 
placed upon this interesting dogma of free- 
dom of choice comes almost entirely from 
the physicians themselves. Throughout my 
lifetime, patients have flocked to the great 
voluntary hospital; flocked to such an ex- 


tent that organized medicine has tred to 


stop it on the grout is that this conetitutes 


our old fmend unfaor competition Ni 
nolxaiy suggests that the patient going to 
a voluntary hospital has any {rex he aft 


chowe whatever as far as his individual ad 
viser is concerned, but he has exercised the 
only freedom of choiwe which » 1 fact 
open to him—a freedom to select an or 
ganization which has established on the 
community its right to be respected 
Organized medicine has frequently voiced 
its objection to the employment of phys 
cans upon a salary basis Precisely how 
this conclusion is arrived at, is to me ob 
scure. The vast majority of the best brains 
in the world have, throughout my lifetime 
been on salary. It is no use to try to per 
suade me that a physician, who is entirely 
freed from any knowledge of or interest 
in the income of the patient does not de 
To me, it 
is bevond dispute that a salary basis ts 
practically the only method by which he 


can be regularly expected to give the best 


liver as good an article of services 


that is in him. The practice of graduated 
fees places human nature under a terrific 
strain 

So “so long that the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary.” it has been 
regarded as improper and unethical for the 
physician to advertise his skill and accom 
plishments With this, no one in his senses 
will quarrel. It is basic in the standards 
of any professional group. But too often in 
relation to the practice of medicine there 
has been confusion between advertising 
which tended to exploit the capacities of 
a particular physician and advertising 
which tended to bring to the public the 
facts which they must have in order prop 
Advertising of 
any brand of medicine is unethical by any 


erly to regulate their lives 
standard. Advertising the advantages of 
sound medicine is, as I think, ethical by 
any standard, 


* 


Personally I do not look with favor upon 
the control of the practice of medicine by 
any political body. I dream at times that 
one might have a profession in this country 
the supervision and direction of which was 
confided to a wholly non-partisan group 
whose ideals should be the advancement of 
medical care, under the stimulus of advane 
ing medical science, which should be not at 
all concerned with the advancement of par 
ticular groups but wholly dedicated to the 
service of the community. 

What organized medicine appears to bn 
asking is that it shall, as a body, be given 
control of the changes M“ hie h are to bye made 
as time goes on in the methods of offering 
medical care to the American people. This 
is, of course, pure Fascism of the Italian 
type. Personally I have grave doubts of 
the wisdom of delegating any such power 
to any group. I am in sympathy with the 
view expressed by the Supreme Court of 
Ohio which said in an opinion on a mal 
practice suit, “It is obviously a dangerous 
practice to permit any business, trade, or 
profession to fix its own standards.” 
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I AM A CRAFTSMAN 


By Maurice Heaton 


Excerpt from 


I call myself a craftsman. I am proud of 
being one. I am not flattered when you 
call me an artist or a designer because I 
like work in a material and not on a ma- 
terial. I do not resent being called a manu- 
facturer or a business man. But, frankly, 
I am more than a manufacturer for it is 
my business to be an artist in the making 
of my glass. After breakfast I will say to 
my wife, “I am going to the workshop.” 
To a client I may write, “studio.” But I 
the that 
serves as my shop as a factory! 

In this workshop I manufacture objects 
to be useful and beautiful. I do not hire 
an artist to make designs for my objects; 
I do not hire helpers to execute blueprints, 
or a technical expert to suggest and test 
the efficiency of my objects. Craftsman- 
ship to me is the making and designing 
of a useful and beautiful object in one 
creative operation. Whether, in the mak- 
ing, machines are used as the 
hand is used with tools is of no impor- 
tance. Whether, in the duplication of ob- 
jects, part or even all of the work is done 
by apprentices is of no importance. As one 
craftsman said to me, you “borrow hands” 


never refer to remodeled barn 


tools or 
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them to do what 
hands would do. 

The important thing is to create in the 
material. Inspiration for designs will arise 
from the way in which the material will 
react to your hand, your tool, or your 
machine—and not from museums or mag- 
azines. Sketches will be made to clarify 
your conceptions or to convey to your 
helpers what must be born in three-dimen- 
sional stuff. 

In repetitive work, the creative effort 
lessens gradually and another element 
creeps in: the physical satisfaction of mas- 
tering the tool completely, and the re- 
adapting of the design to the exact rhythm 
of muscular action. Any pattern or motive 
that passes this test gains a purity of line, 
a decorative simplicity no amount of pre- 
vious planning will achieve. 


and train your own 


In other times weavers used to sing to 
the motions of the loom, and the tradi- 
tional designs were learned as so many 
steps in a ritual. Nowadays most of this 
rhythmic accompaniment is lost, but the 
same rhythmic muscular action enters into 
modern work, with or without machinery, 
with or without creative impulse. 


AFTER HOURS 
By H. S. Goodhart-Rendel 


The president of the R. I. B. A. directs our attention to 
wider prospects than can be seen from our office windows 


Excerpts from the R. TB. 


. president's inaugural 


address 


at the British Architects’ Conference at Bristol, June 25, 1938 


You will no doubt say that utilitarian 
building is contrived for the physical com- 
fort of man, but I hope you will allow that 
it has to be architectural before it can get 
beyond man’s body to amuse him, to in- 
spire him, to give him mental content. 
Utilitarian building is like house-painting: 
architectural building is like picture-paint- 
ing. Utilitarian building is like an inven- 
tory: architectural building is like a piece 
of descriptive literature. Utilitarian build- 
ing is like the clang of dinner bells, archi- 
tectural building like a chime of church 
bells. These imperfect analogies from other 
arts are good enough to show us that archi- 
tecture, while using useful things, must do 
with them something more than what is 
merely useful. 

Unfortunately, however, the fashion 
which gave them birth has left us a third 
legacy, less direct but more ominous than 
those of which I have spoken. This legacy 
is a break in the traditional competence of 
architects to produce architecture. Some of 
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the exaggeratedly utilitarian designing in 
all countries has been done by men who 
know a great deal more than they have 
chosen to show in it. On the other hand 
much of it has been produced by a new 
generation whose powers are limited by 
the crudities it has never got beyond. In 
the general movement back to architecture 
which is taking place in the continents of 
Europe, very many men must lag behind 
who, if their architectural sensitiveness 
had been sharpened by any proper train- 
ing, should have been able to acquit them- 
selves well. In condemning styles they have 
seen no deeper than style and have become 
inconscient slaves of their own styleless 
stylism. 

We architects often complain, and com- 
plain rightly, that engineers call on us to 
disguise the mistakes that they have made 
before our arrival, but I think that engi- 
neers also might complain with full justice 
that architects often call them in to con- 
struct things that never ought to be 


A R C H 1 


constructed at all. Architecture 
engineering and engineering withor 
tecture are each only half the sub 
cannot be mastered by itself. I h« 
as an architect I may be pardoned { 
ing the view that as things are the a 
can do without the engineer mor 
than the engineer can without the architec: 
but as things are is not as things ough: 
to be. In large undertakings architectyr, 
and engineering collaboration from the oy! 
set seems to me essential, and in sm, 
undertakings I believe that it would be bew 
ideally that an architect and an enginee 
working in partnership should become ty 
normal unit in the designing service of thy 
nation. Whether such partnership wou! 
lead to the eventual merging of the pro 
fessions, I do not presume to foretell. Thy 
division between their functions is no great 
er than that between the functions of 
partners in many architectural firms a 
present, and it is worth remembering tha! 
by the modern definition Sir Christopher 
Wren was a good deal more engineer than 
he was architect. 


tho ? 


If the scope of our planning activities js 
to be enlarged, as modern tendencies maki 
to seem probable—if from town planning 
we are to move on to regional planning, to 
national planning, and possibly (a few 
years before the millennium) to world plan- 
ning—it seems to me necessary that we 
should join hands with the engineers. 


* 


The miscarriage of well-meant legisla- 
tion has brought to this scene new dangers, 
of which at last the public is becoming 
aware; and it can be hoped that within the 
next few years the policy will cease alto- 
gether to destroy comfortable cottages that 
are unfashionable sanitarily and putting in 
their place houses that few can want—and 
fewer still can afford—to live in. The social 
aspect of housing has been, and still is, 
presented too much by doctrinaires, by 
people too deeply immersed in their own 
theories to emerge and examine dispas- 
sionately what the people to be housed can 
tell us themselves of their needs and likes 
In consequence, a very great many people 
have been made poorer and unhappier by 
expensive enterprises intended to improve 
their lot, and reforming politicians wonder 
why they are not quite so popular as they 
think they ought to be. 

Yet when all is said and done, I am not 
sure that our English villages are not in 
greater danger from their friends than from 
their enemies. An old village that has gone 
old world is a truly deplorable sight. A 
village in which the pub sign has gone arty, 
and the paving has gone crazy, and the 
window-glass has burst out into boils. A 
village where they deck the maypole, and 
play Brahms’ quartettes in barns. 

I doubt if there is any difficult or more 
responsible task for an architect than build- 
ing in an old village, but the observation 
of two rules will, I think, keep us out of 
a great deal of trouble. The first is—uild 
nothing new to look old, never dare to com- 
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|} js—never put back anything in 
ilding to what it may have been 
. longer. Possibly I might add a 
ose your materials to harmonize 
old materials about, but not to 
had match. In doing this, you will 
ber that harmony in music includes 
and without it is like an egg 

t salt. 


, bit of Victorianism or a bit of Edward 
or even a bit of modernism, cannot 

anv robust village if the Victorian- 

the Edwardianism or the modernism 
ked and unashamed. Unfortunately, 
Victorianism and Edwardianism was much 


apt to be ashamed, and to hide its naked 
ness in garments from the historical cos 
tumuers Nobody would accuse modernism 
of shame, but its self-assertiveness often 
makes it unpleasant in any surroundings 
old or new. Time, however, if it does not 
demolish will soften it, and if we allow 
modern motor cars to fill our streets, it 
seems to be unreasonable to forbid a mod 
ern building to take its station in then 
Often the garage with its petrol pumps 
makes a really valuable link esthetically 
between the old house next to it and the 
motor cars that are constantly passing 
both of them. People who thatch petrol 
pumps ought to put leaded glazing into 
their windscreens. 


CHARLES ADAMS PLATT 
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By Royal Cortissoz 


Condensed from the Foreword in the 


catalogue of a memorial exhibition 


of Mr. Platt’s work at the Art Gallery of the American Academy of Arts 


and Letters, New York, N. Y., open 


Charles A. Platt was born in New York 
on October 16, 1861, the son of a success- 
ful lawyer, John H. Platt. His mother was 
a Cheney, of the clan of silk manufactur- 
ers, and among her forebears were John 
Cheney the engraver, and his brother Seth 
Wells Cheney, also an engraver but chiefly 
known for his portraits in crayon. Both 
were notabilities of South Manchester, 
Conn., in the earlier nineteenth century, 
and it is not too fanciful to surmise that 
from them, in some dim way, there may 
have descended the artistic impulse which 
Charles Platt was to obey at an early age. 
He began with no consciousness of the 
sift that was to fit him for an architec- 
tural career. He gravitated, instead, 
toward etching and painting, and under 
Stephen Parrish he made such progress in 
the former art that he could produce his 
first plate, the “Gloucester Harbor,” as 
early as 1881, when he was only twenty. 
By the following year he was in Paris, 
continuing to etch but studying painting 
inder Boulanger and Lefebvre. 
He advanced as rapidly with the brush 
as with the etcher’s needle, as may be 
idged from the circumstance that he was 
accepted at the Salon every year until 
his return to New York in 1887. At home 
he was promptly elected to the Society of 
\merican Artists. The Society of Ameri- 
Etchers soon welcomed him and it 
ild be noted also that he was elected 
the London Society of Painter Etchers. 
lie Academy of Design took him into its 
toil, and, indeed, all his life long he was 
recipient of honors. It was in 1918 
‘ he became a member of the American 
\\idemy of Arts and Letters. 
an etcher he employed a firm and 
zed line and achieved picturesque- 
without forcing the note. The paint- 
reveal the same personal quality. He 
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could deal with the figure, and there ts an 
interior of his, “The Etcher,” painted in 
Paris in 1885, that indicates with what 
success he could have painted genre if he 
had chosen to follow it up. But it was 
with landscape that he won his repute as 
a brushman. How well he painted it is 
suggested by the fact that the “Clouds” 
which won the Webb Prize at the Society 
of American Artists in 1891 was singled 
out for a “Medaille de Bronze” at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. 


* 


He went on painting for years, fre 
quently having a brush in his hand down 
to the time of his death in 1933. But 
throughout the period of his strict devo 
tion to pictorial art the instinct for archi 
tecture was steadily gathering impetus. As 
far back as his Paris days, according to 
his own statement to me, he was aware 
of the classical orders, talked with the 
young architects who were among his com 
rades, and, in short, studied architecture 
from the artist’s point of view. He was 
always, too, he said, “at bottom a prac 
tical man,” and it was inevitable that he 
should in due time come to tackle prac- 
tical, concrete issues. His first decisive 
steps in their direction had, as it happened, 
almost romantic associations. In the Eight- 
ies, while he was still painting, he was 
lured by the glamour of the historic Italian 
villas and went south with one of his 
brothers to study the subject. His “Italian 
Gardens,” published in 1894, was the first 
book of its kind to be brought out in this 
country, the first contribution to a cult 
for the subject that ultimately grew to 
notable proportions. Characteristically of 
Platt, its special value resided not so much 
in his interpretation of a positively poetic 
theme as in the measured drawings he had 


made, in his notes on matters of sate and 
utihtv: im a word, m his expressson of th 
ideas of one who was “at bottom a pra 
tical man.” 

He was a practical man—as he needed 
to be—but he was primarily the artist 
traditionalist but in a free, individual 
and altogether creative vem. He began | 
build. Out of a seeming medley of exper 
ences, panting and etching. travel and 
writing, landscape gardening led him deh 
nitely into the designing of houses and 
the architect in him, an architect of gen 
came into port Using the nhoms of the 
Italian Renaissance, of France, of Greor 
pian England and of Colonial Amer a, 
he transmuted them into an hom of his 
own, the principal constituent of whiel 
A plan 


with him, was a simple symmetrical affair 


was a certain spare, lucid grace 


and the facades of his houses were con 
clusively structural ino character, flow 
from the nature of the plan But LT would 
emphasize in speaking of his houses thes 
possession of the grace just mentioned 
their refined lines, the exquisiteness of 
their proportions, the embodiment in them 
of a singular elegance. Simplicity never 
erred, in his hands, on the side of severits 
Nevertheless his restraint was immediately 
perceptible, excluding superfluous orna 
mentation, saving a facade from the re 
proach of coldness by just the heer 
beauty of line and mass perfectly organ 
ized, 

He could use strength when the solution 
of a problem invited it, as in the Freer 
Museum at Washington and other monu 
mental buildings, but he seemed most him 
self when delicacy and aiotlight 9 touch 
waited upon his mood. The extensive 
group of buildings he designed for Phillips 
Academy at Andover is a fairly exciting 
demonstration of how a modern “Colo 
nial” scheme may have all the dignity in 
the world and vet be left ineffably gra 
cious, , 

His art remains gracious, serene, el 
vated, because it proceeded out of a pro 
found dedication of beauty. That element 
is never absent from his work. It lies at 
the heart of his artistic integrity. If he 
excelled in architecture and in the other 
arts he practiced it was because he exer 
cised in them, over and above his fine 


technique, the power of thre spirit 


THEY SAY— 


“All Renaissance work is not good, and 
all WPA, PWA and FAP stuff is not bad 
even if damned near.”-—Paunt Saint 
GiAUDENS. 


“It would appear that we have greatly 
improved architectural taste in the field 
of residential work, but the operative 
builder is realizing the profits of the 


effort.,-—Epmunp R. Purves. 
“When a democracy elects leaders, it is 


their duty to lead, not to stand pat as 
firmly as they can until such a mass of 
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indignant pressure is roused that they are 
bound to budge reluctantly a little way.” 
Sir RaymMonp Unwin. 


“Architecture results from the way we be- 
have, what we think about, and the mate- 
rials we have at our disposal; it is not a 
fine art separate from everyday exist- 
ence.”’—Freperick GipperD. 


“In talking with a fifth year student of 
a certain famous architectural school, I 
found he had never heard of a metope, 
and thought entasis was some kind of a 
disease.”"—AstrRaGaL in The Architects’ 
Journal (London). 


HOUSING AND TAXATION 
By William Jay Schieffelin 


From a letter addressed to various civic organi 
zations interested in the local housing problem 


The housing problem in New York and 
elsewhere will never be adequately and 
justly solved, in the opinion of the Citi- 
zens Union executive committee, until a 
rational system of taxation replaces our 
present method of penalizing progress. 

If it were proposed to revive the ancient 
English exaction of special levies on win- 
dows and chimneys, the folly of handicap- 
ping housing in this way would be plain 
to all. But in New York, as in American 
cities generally, taxes are levied not merely 
on windows and chimneys, but on the en- 
tire dwelling. The result, not generally 
recognized, is to make housing much more 
costly to own or rent than it need be. 

The other element in urban real estate 
—building sites—involves excessive costs 
to the developer or home owner for just 
the opposite reason. The lower the per- 
centage of ground rent which taxes ab- 
sorb, the higher land prices become. If 
more of the ground rent were taken in 
taxes for services rendered by the com- 
munity, the value of land for use would 
be maintained, but the cost to the buyer 
would be lessened. This would greatly 
stimulate house building, and improve- 
ment and real estate and construction 
activities generally. 

For these reasons we believe that our 
system of real estate taxation ought to be 
modified over a period of years, so that 
a steadily increasing amount of the tax 
would be transferred from improvement 
values to site values. Such a shift, under 
a graded tax plan, would lessen the burden 
on all owners whose dwellings or other 
structures are assessed at more than the 
sites on which they stand. Owners of sub- 
standard buildings or vacant land would 
be given a much-needed spur to property 
improvement, and the shelter of a large 
percentage of New York’s ill-housed mil- 
lions would be bettered without resort to 
costly subsidy. 

During the last twenty years the city 
of New York has experimented with three 
methods of stimulating construction or re- 
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habilitation by partial tax exemption. In 
each case the results have proved bene- 
ficial to special groups. Why not make the 
benefits general? Why not recast our en- 
tire real estate tax system so as gradually 


A LAYMAN LOOKS AT SPIRES 


to free buildings and improvement. of al 
kinds from future taxation, thus giving 
private initiative a better opportuni, than 
it has ever had to provide adequat 


it has hous. 
ing without special subsidy? 


By Albert Jay Nock 


Excerpt from “Letter from a Dutch Uncle” 


The first sight of Antwerp reminds one 
vividly of the curious fact that almost the 
scarcest thing in Europe is a church spire 
that is more than a couple of hundred 
years old. Generations of incredible enthu- 
siasm, devotion, skill, and labor went into 
the structure of the mediaeval churches, 
right up to the point of putting on the 
spires, and then apparently something 
happened. Perhaps it was at this point 
that men ceased thinking in a long-estab- 
lished set of theological terms, and their 
enthusiasm dwindled. Was it so, do you 
think? Or if not, what did happen? The 
cathedral at Malines, begun early in the 
thirteenth century, has no spire. The great 
collegiate church of St. Gudule at Brussels, 
begun in the eleventh century, was de- 
signed for two spires, like Notre Dame at 
Paris, and, like Notre Dame, it has none. 


in The Atlantic Monthly for May, 1938 


The cathedral at Antwerp, which was ¢ 
signed for two spires, has one and about 
one third of another. Work on the seco: 

one stopped at some time around the mj 

dle of the fifteenth century, and was nev: 
resumed. 


This suggestive circumstance makes on 
wonder why cathedrals should be built 
nowadays. They seem illogical. The med 
aeval cathedral was an expression of 
spiritual activity which was already mos! 
intense. The modern cathedral, as well as 
I can make out, is an instrument for gal 
vanizing a spiritual activity which is ex 
tremely feeble and puny, thus putting th: 
cart before the horse. I doubt that this 
can be done successfully, and I suspect 
that the modern cathedral will turn out 
to be more or less of an ornamental folly 


HOUSING AND DELINQUENCY COSTS 


By Walter S. Schmidt 


PAST PRESIDENT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REAL ESTATE BOARDS 


Excerpt from a statement issued by the author 


A principal objective announced repeatedly 
by Government is that by means of its 
housing, delinquency and disease generated 
by slums will be largely eliminated. It is 
directly contrary to the policy laid down 
by the Government to accept as tenants 
those very persons amongst whom real de- 
linquency and disease exist. In a country 
such as our own there is an overlarge 
percentage of misfits, drifters—dregs of 
civilization. They are given no place in 
Government projects. Not only will this 
humanitarian objective not be reached 
during this generation, if present policies 
are maintained, but the argument of “cost 
saving” to the taxpayer is misleading and 
fallacious. 

The taxpayers will have their expense 
for delinquency and disease until the peo- 
ple who make slums are built into better 
citizens. People make slums, and not the 
housing. This problem is not even being 
attacked by the program. It has been 
adopted as sound housing policy to ac- 
cept as tenants only those who can pay 
the rents fixed and can show rent receipts 
from their previous landlords. These are 
normal “good tenants” and not those who 


housing. 


make the slums. As a result of the fact 
that savings to the taxpayer are negligible 
and that Housing Authority buildings are 
practically tax exempt, cities face collapse 
of the present tax system. Already move- 
ments for homestead exemption have been 
initiated in cities where Government has 
constructed tax exempt tenements. Home 
owners will demand comparative justice as 
soon as they see sections of the popula- 
tion relieved of contributing their share 
of tax money in the form of rent. 


It is far from a proven fact that it is 
right or desirable to give to the bottom 
of our civilization new and better housing 
than those above can enjoy. If public pro- 
tection demands it, then certainly the onl) 
appropriate action for Government would 
be to clear obnoxious slums and put back 
into safe and sanitary, but modest quar- 
ters, the people who make them, for the 
purpose of upbuilding. Even in this type 
of action, it would seem more logical to 
subsidize individuals as long as they re- 
quired it, than to risk disrupting our 
whole economic system by subsidizing (he 
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esday, January 18.—After spending 
ple of hours with Egerton Swartwout, 

| e a deep sympathy for the A.T.A.’s 
National Committee on Competitions and 
oblems. Never quite free of the neces- 

for making difficult judicial decisions, 

e moment the members seem to be 
facing more than their share of these. Here 
e Institute in the process of restating 

ore explicit terms its attitude on 

s types of competition. While the 
hinery is being taken apart and re- 
red, three or four important compe- 
titions come up for approval. They may 
ve serious defects as judged by the code 
in preparation, but since that code 

has not yet been made public, its chal 
lenge is of uncertain effect. Mix in with 
this concoction the fact that the Govern- 
ment naturally takes the attitude that 
hen it holds ¢ 
obligations to ask anybody whether it can 


competition it is under no 


or cannot do certain things, and you have 
: situation in which I should think mem 
bers of the Competition Committee would 
vearn for a nice quiet European vaca 
tion—say in Spain. 


Friday, January 20—Lunched with Roger 
Seidenberg and Eugene Raskin, both of 
whom exercise a supervising eye over the 
preparation of The American Guide, the 
former in the national field, the latter in 
New York State. If WPA’s activities in 
the Four Arts Section are not cut short 
by the economic ax, there are plenty of 
ful projects ahead that would be of 
direct benefit to architects. 
Saturday, January 21—The mills of the 
gods and also those of public opinion grind 
slowly, but grind exceeding fine. Not many 
years ago hands were held up in horror 
over the building of the modern Shake- 
speare Theater at Stratford-on-Avon. The 
outcry seems to have died down and faded 
iy, for recently Stratford’s Town Coun- 
cil refused to permit alterations in the 
Tudor style to be made upon a building 
Henley Street which is said to be late 


G gian. It was proposed to put up a 
fireproof modification of half-timber work. 
| e words of the county architect, “No 


whatever its historical associations, 

‘xist if it denies life to the present. 
ly copying of old buildings can only 
te to create an impression of bogus 
Mi k-antique which, in the case of Strat- 
would be dangerous.” 


ARY 





Monday January 
ventor is hard. No sooner do we get. after 


The wav of the in 


vears of distracting window reflection 

a means of effecting clear vision in win 
dow display, than along comes a new 
invention. Dr. Katharine B. Blodgett coats 
glass with a film one-quarter of the wave 
length of light in thickness, to stop its 
reflective power entirely, and the old dis 


play window comes back into its own 


Tuesday, January Wesley Bessell 
heads a committee of the New York 
Chapter which has ambitions. At a meet 
ing tonight there was opened up to us a 
vision of educating the world as to what 
the architect’s service to the community 
is, how it is achieved, and with what re 
sults—all through the use of the movies 
Willingly, it seems, will the Chapter go 
ahead with such a program if the com 
mittee can also show it what to use for 


money. 


* 


Friday, January 27.—Tragedy swept over 
the old water mill at Marlboro-on-Hudson 
vesterday. Fire wiped out Frederick W 
Goudy’s workshop and the irreplaceable 
drawings and matrices of 75 or more of 
the 107 type faces he had designed. A 
large part of 40 years’ work gone up in 
smoke or melted into a shapeless mass of 
metal. Before such a staggering loss Fred 
erick Goudy himself is philosophically 
calm and resigned. Much less so are those 
among his friends who realize something 
of the extent to which the American mas 
ter of typography has carried forward the 
torch lighted centuries ago by Gutenberg, 
Caxton and Jenson 


Saturday, January 28—The foundations 
are going into the ground for the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial at Washington, and it 
would be interesting if we could know 
what Jefferson himself might think of this 
effort to memorialize him. His own request 
and instructions regarding what was to be 
put over his grave were specific enough 
Among his papers, on the back of an old 
envelope he had written: “Could the dead 
feel any interest in monuments or other 
remembrances of them when, as Anacreon 
says, ‘We shall be just a little dust when 
the bonds are released. * The following 
would be to my manes the most gratify 


* Free translation of the Greek. 


HERE WAS BURIED 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
AUTHOR OF THE DECLARATION 
OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCI 
OF THE STATUTE OF VIRGINIA 
FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 
AND FATHER OF TH 
UNIVERSETY OF VIRGINIA 


Because of these rT testinnor il that I 


have lived LT wish 1 ost to by rethneniley 


He added the request that the obx j 
“he of the coarse stone of whi mv col 
umns are mac that no one 1 hit toe 
tempted hereafter to destroy it for the 
value of the materials.” As a matter of 


fact, the obelisk was chipped until it i 
less than half of its original size, mal 
necessary a complete replacement. Tl 
with the burial plot, is undet per on 
and not likely again to be defaced by van 


dals or souvenir hunters 


Vonday. January } Iwo hundred or 
more of the innumerable friends of Ken 
neth Murchison gathered at the Beaux 
Arts Institute of Design this afternoon to 
talk of his passing. Julian Levi, Whitne) 
Warren, James Monroe Hewlett Mii 

Bruce Price Post. J. Hunter Field who 
was his partner for 21 vear and George 
S. Chappell spoke of him to the rest of 
us. The Mendelsohn Glee Club of hich 
he was long a member. sang a few of the 
things for which Ken had written 

music, or both. It was unlike the tra 


ditional form of a memorial crvice 

that. woven through it all is a major 
note of joy rather than of sorro thee 
iov of our having known such a character 
George Chappell, Ken's friend for 40 vears 
from ateher days in Par poke of th 


dual interests that meant most j hen 
Murchison’s life 
As ¢ happell said It is eas to pucture 


Ken rehearsing some celestial orchestra on 


his profes at and Isic 


a distant sphere freed of earthly restr 
tions, but nevertheless making perfectly 
clear to one or two of the second harpist 


the fact that they are not so hot 


Wednesday February ] With Lawrence 
Moore to a luncheon meeting of New 
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York’s Building The 


brought together several hundred persons 


Congress. meeting 
to join in honoring the architects and com- 
missioners from foreign lands who are 
helping to make the New York World’s 
Fair. Rolland J. Hamilton delivered the 
formal address of welcome, and M. Gar- 
reau-Dombasle, deputy commissioner gen- 
eral of France, made grateful response on 
behalf of the honor guests from 58 foreign 
countries. 


* 


Thursday, February 2.— With 
Keally into a night train for Toronto 
where, joined by Robert H. MacDonald 
of Ross & MacDonald, Montreal, we are 
to judge the Biennial Architectural Ex- 
hibition of the Province of Ontario. 


Francis 


Friday, February 3—Our hosts of the 
Ontario Association of Architects escorted 
us from the train to a breakfast at the 
University Club which they had patiently 
awaited for an hour. Then on to The Art 
Gallery of Toronto where, with copies of 
the catalogue from which had been neatly 
blacked out the names of the exhibitors, 
we went at the job of judging. The task 
was not an easy one in view of the fact 
that there are no classifications to sub- 
divide the photographic exhibits totaling 
somewhat less than 300. Uniformity of size 
and mounting is maintained, but there are 
no plans nor sectional drawings. A deci- 
sion has to be made between, for instance, 
a public building costing several million 
dollars and a week-end cottage. Either of 
these, by reason of its excellence as an 
architectural achievement, could be placed 
ahead of the other for honors. This sort 
of an exhibition, however, certainly ap- 
peals strongly to the public, for some 
30,000 came to see the last one held here. 

After a particularly sumptuous dinner 
for 50 or 60 officials and their wives, the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada for- 
mally opened the Exhibition. The Asso- 
ciation’s chairman presented the medals: 
Gold to Marani, Lawson & Morris (S. G. 
Davenport, associate) for the Bank of 
Canada Head Office Building, Ottawa; 
Silver to Mackenzie Waters for a country 
house and stable group; and Bronze to 
Murray Brown for a Postal Station in 
North Toronto. The last named award 
seemed to be particularly popular for the 
reason that this minor public work was, I 
believe, th. only one allotted to a private 
practitioner by the Province’s architectural 
bureau. 


Saturday, February 4—MacDonald had 
to return to Montreal last night so was 
unable to attend with us a luncheon of 
the Ontario Association today held at the 
University of Toronto. John M. Lyle pre- 
sided and, following the increasingly popu- 
lar “Information Please” pattern, asked 
Francis Keally some leading questions as 
to the jury’s general observations of Cana- 
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dian architecture as presented in the Ex 
hibition. This question and answer scheme 
is a vast improvement on the set speech 
in that the audience hears discussed the 
particular things in which it is most in- 
terested at the moment, rather than hav- 
ing to listen willy-nilly to what a speaker 
must get off his chest. 

Tonight in the Arts and Letters Club, 
the Ontario Association of Architects sat 
down to its 49th annual dinner. George 
Howe was to have made the formal ad- 
dress, but unfortunately was taken ill and 
could not be present, which for some un- 
explained reason shifted that burden to 
me. Professor Eric Arthur of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and Editor of The Journal 
of the R.A.LC., eased me to my feet with 
a generous introduction, and Dr. John A. 
Pearson, F.R.A.LC., F.R.I.B.A., R.C.A,, 
the much beloved dean of Toronto archi- 
tects, was good enough to reply with all 
the graciousness that we had so quickly 
come to expect from our Canadian con- 
freres. 


Sunday, February 5—Since this is osten- 
sibly an architectural diary I have re- 
frained, but with considerable difficulty, 
from recording the extra-official activities 
which have filled this Toronto visit to 
overflowing. Our own South and our own 
West have achieved formidable reputa- 
tions for hospitality, and I have surely 
not lacked frequent evidences of the same. 
Nevertheless, Toronto is unique in having 
a closely knit fellowship of architects 
centering around the University. These 
men seem to find most of their social life 
in their own circle. They allow no pro- 
fessional jealousies nor the keen rivalry for 
new jobs to prevent their enjoying one 
another’s company. And they are as kindly 
disposed to the outlander; it is the most 
hospitable group that ever welcomed a 
guest from within or from without na- 
tional border lines. 

After a lunch at the Hunt Club en- 
gineered by Mackenzie Waters—in whose 
house we had found food, drink and a 
little sleep during our three days’ visit— 
we moved on to a final tea at the home 
of the exhibition committee’s chairman, 
Henry J. Burden. A few hours later, with 
much of the vociferous and tender solicita- 
tion usually associated with the departure 
of a bride and groom, Keally and I were 
put on the train for home. 


Wednesday, February 8—Under Harvey 
Wiley Corbett’s leadership, there was de- 
bated this afternoon at the Beaux-Arts 
Institute of Design the question of just 
what should be a modern approach to 
architecture. William G. Perry of Perry, 
Shaw & Hepburn, Boston, developed a 
thesis calling for a maintenance of what 
the past has given us in dignity, a gracious 
formalism, and beauty. Walter Teague, 
while not lacking in appreciation of what 
has been done before, insisted that the 
designers of today must work with the 


materials and techniques of today 
the needs of today. Whenever, as s 
happens, one brings together a so 
traditionalist and a so-called mod 
hoping for a good scrap, it turns « 
it did today, that these men are n 
metrically 


opposed, but share a 


common ground. 


Thursday, February 9—Walter F. B 

of the Harvard architectural faculty, 
today and brought an opportunity 
frank discussion of whither are educat 
systems moving, and why. Professor Bog 
ner agreed that one of the real dangers 
ahead is the possibility that the publi 
and even some of the profession will ap 
praise Modern as merely another syste: 
of external characteristics. Basically of 
course, Modern is far more significant 
that it marks a radical change of vie: 
point. It has—or should have—nothing to 
do with mere forms, whether hackneyed or 
startling. It frame of mind, 
abandoning eclecticism, and approaching a 
problem armed with all the accumulated 
wisdom of the past and the products of 
today’s invention. 


denotes a 


Saturday, February 11—Some movements 
of particular significance in our lives are 
making progress about us almost without 
being noticed. For instance, there were— 
as long ago as January 1, 1938—airports 
and landing fields in the U. S. to the 
number of 2,229. Most of these lack really 
intelligent planning, and, like the best 
known airports—Newark, Croydon and 
Bourget, are facing the necessity for a 
complete rebuilding. We look back upon 
our building of cities, fully conscious of 
their haphazard growth and fully con- 
scious of what intelligent planning might 
have done for them, if taken in time. It 
will not be long now before we are look- 
ing back upon our building of airports 
and landing fields with the same rearward 
omniscience, 


* 


Monday, February 13—Miss_ Caroline 
Hood, who is a niece of the late Ray- 
mond Hood, has an interesting job. She 
talks to women’s clubs and similar groups 
within the larger metropolitan area on 
Rockefeller Center and its building. It 1s 
a wide field she covers, ranging all the 
way from how the Rockettes are drilled, 
to how 40-foot trees were planted on the 
roof terraces. 
Wednesday, February 15—Preston 
Prescott, a sculptor, came in_ today 
show me a new technique he has de\ 
oped by which large pieces of sculpture ar 
made of white cement and marble terra”: 
on a steel and wire-mesh armature. Eig 
per cent of weight is eliminated. Build 
of our World’s Fairs, it would seem, mi 
have welcomed a knowledge of this tec 
nique a year ago. 
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iwings On this and the following pages are from Ark hitectural Deta is. * a recent book | Antonnu mud Noemi 
? nad which presents details developed during seventeen vears of work Japa Phe exat ‘ie ' bead, Take 
tual buildings designed by the architect and his collaborator, deal with shding doors and wind clements of 
tance in realizing the objectives of modern architecture. They clearly indicate the double function of 
architect. as both technical innovator and creator of new forms, and n addition show the extent to which the 
ve designe! of today can be influenced by the most ancient of local building traditions 
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LIVING ROOM DETAILS 
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r bidets of the center jet, transfer vaive type; left to right (above): Crane Co., Chi- 
ago, IIl.; Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y.; and Kohler Co.; Kohler, Wisc.; 
w: Washington Eljer Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 








f 4 ala ala 
: BIDETS... made in America, used everywhere else 
d bi-det’ (pi-det’. be’de’). no 1. A small horse esp. for pack or courier service in an army 
; 2. A form of sitz bath. Webster's New International Dictionary 
Less than a century ago, the bathtub was regarded as an extravagance and a menace 
to health, and a number of cities had laws prohibiting its use in order to conserve 
water. The bidet, which has been manufactured in the U. S. for 50) vears, is still 
regarded as an unnecessary luxury by a nation which describes itself as the cleanest 
i in the world. The reason for this is not so much ignorance as a positive misapprehen ' 
a sion regarding its use. 
& The typical U.S. male would probably be surprised to learn that the bidet is intended 
: for the use of both sexes and for children as well as adults. He is likely—if he has 
heard of the fixture at all—to connect it with birth control, or at most with feminir 
hygiene, and to be wholly unaware of its more important function im simple bodily 
cleanliness. Presumably this is due to our notorious prudishness, since no such diffieults 
is found in Europe or Latin America where the bidet is in universal use, Whatever 
J the cause the fact remains that spasmodic efforts by fixture manufacturers to deve lop 
¢ a domestic market for bidets have always met with failure a 
F Actually, the principal use of the bidet is for rectal bathing after using the water 
Y closet. In addition, it may be used as a “sitz bath,” and as a foot bath. If fitted for a 
yY rubber hose attachment it may also be employed for enemas and douches, but the 
i Sanger Clinics will tell you it is of no positive value in birth control. The best descrip 
Y, tion of the manner of its principal use is that given by Call in The Bidet Fixture, Pro | 
te ceedings of the 18th Annual Meeting, American Society of Sanitary Engineering, 1923 ' 
In using the fixture, a sitting position, astraddle, and facing the valves is taken on the / 
bidet fixture, without the user completely undressing. The waste valve is then closed and ; 


the water supply to the flushing rim turned on. This fills the bowl, and the user, is read ' 





to bathe. Bathing completed, the waste valve is opened and the bow! drained. Then the 
hot, cold, or both hot and cold water supplies to the douche (center jet) are turned or 
and adjusted until the desired temperature of douche is had for final rinsing of the par 


being bathed Rinsing being completed, the walter ts again turned on to the flushi gy rim 





This flushes the bowl and leaves it in a sanitary condition for the next user 


A particularly clear and complete description of the various advantages of the fixture 





was formerly included in the catalogue of a principal manufacturer of plumbing equip 





ment: 


Through ignorance of its advantages many regard the bidet (pronounced Be-DAY) as 





a fixture to be used for birth control. This is obviously incorrect because a plain water 
douche cannot accomplish this purpose. The bidet fixture is an appliance designed to 


maintain for the user a constant state of cleanliness of the private parts. Its most in por 


ND SERTS 


tant use is that of a rectal bath 
































BIDETS 





a =o 


on a + cs 


Above, top picture: bidet with flushing rim, 
center jet, and transfer valve, the John Douglas 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; middle picture: bidet with 
flushing rim only, Eljer Co., Ford City, Pa.; 
bottom picture: the ‘Bidoro’’, combination 
water closet and bidet (with retracting nozzle), 
Bidoro Mfg. Co., Bronx, N. Y. 
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PRODUCTS AND PR: ori, 


Every person of refinement realizes the natural need for especial cleanliness of | 
parts. Obviously the tub or lavatory should not be used for such specific ba 


bidet provides the only convenient and sanitary fixture for this purpose 


With women, the bidet should be an indispensable bathroom fixture. beca 
attention to health requires bathing of the genital organs more frequently th 
accomplished conveniently with the bath tub. It is essential and conducive 
to wash these parts twice daily 


This use for the bidet is also essential for men, because the ordinary tub or sh 
is not sufficient to secure a similar degree of cleanliness. As with women, men. t 
bathe these parts twice each day 


Adult persons of cleanly instincts will realize that such bathing is necessary 
men and women at particular times. 
Women will find the bidet a very important and convenient fixture for use dur 


gt 
‘ 


menstruating period. The bidet is the proper fixture for this use. The bidet is particuly 
desirable in manufacturing plants where a number of women are employed or i dep 
ment stores, women’s colleges and other institutions. 


After using the toilet washing with water does much to eliminate the possibility of deve 


ing rectal diseases and is also recommended for their treatment.* 


The bidet is commonly used as a foot bath. When the waste plug is closed the | 


holds a sufficient body of water for this purpose. 

There need be no hesitancy about using the bidet for its different purposes. Being ma 
of Vitreous China and having a flushing rim, it can be kept spotlessly clean and sa 
tary by simply rinsing with water or wiping with a damp cloth. It will not stain ; 


discolor and its smooth, glassy surface will not retain disease germs. 


In addition to ignorance of its functions, several practical objections have retarde 
the bidet’s application. Early models (1895) had almost as much brasswork as chi: 
were consequently hard to keep clean. Also, there was a serious danger of scalding 
if cold water faucets were turned on elsewhere while the fixture was in use. Finally 
it is now recognized that like all fixtures with submerged inlets the bidet presents tle 
possibility of pollution of the fresh water supply unless a vacuum breaker is used o 
the supply line. Modern installations, however, make a solution of all three of thes 
problems entirely feasible. 


Another objection which is often cited to explain the fixture’s lack of popularity 

the additional space and investment which it requires. This, while a perfectly vali 
reason for its omission in low-cost housing and in the small house, is certainly n 
cause for its being left out of luxury bathrooms replete with powder tables and silver 
plated plumbing, or even the homes of the comfortably situated. 


~ 


rim and jet, and 3) combination water closet-bidet. All are made of vitreous china 
the first two types having metal valves and pop-up waste and the second furnishe 
with attachments for the jet. The first type has two valves, hot and cold, to contr 
the flow of water to the flushing rim. The second type has either two pairs of valves 
one to control supply to flushing rim, the other to control the jet, or one pair of valves 
and a transfer valve to direct the supply to flushing rim or jet. Both are common 
furnished without thermostat control or vacuum breaker to protect the fresh water 
supply, and these items must be specially ordered (The Chicago Building Code an, 
since January 1, 1939, the New York City Building Code requires that vacuum break 
ers be used on bidet installations) . 
complete with these accessories. 


Modern bidets are made in three types: 1) with flushing rim only, 2) with flushing 


Combination bidet-water closets are now supplied 


Something like 8,000 fixtures of all types are manufactured each year in the U. 5 
but less than 400, or 5 per cent of these are used domestically. The balance are ¢* 
ported, chiefly to South and Central America and the West Indies. The majority sold 
in this country go to wealthy home builders who have lived abroad, foreign embassies 
and a few hotels which cater to an international clientele. Whether this number wil 
be expanded to include any sizable number of home owners or institutions seems likely 
to depend on the nation’s architects, since fixture manufacturers have largely abal- 
doned any attempt at consumer-advertising except in their display rooms in principal 
cities. 

*“It is a well established fact that sedentary habits of the modern business man, and pa 
ticularly of the modern woman, are conducive to constipation and concurrently to rectal di 
eases such as hemorrhoids, piles, etc. Medicinal authorities are practically agreed tha! the 
diseases are due to improper care. The bidet fixture is especially designed to facilitate 5Y 
care, and is therefore an important and necessary fixture for every bathroom.”—Call. op 
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THE INTEGRATED HOUSE 


CAST.(N-PLACE CONSTRUCTION 


iream of students of house con 

is a machine to mold houses 

\\ they have argued from Thomas 
ee ward, “go on repeating the same 
operations every time a house is 

en plastic materials can be cast 

ses in a mold used over and over 


E.sentially sound, this idea has encoun 
iny difficulties. First and foremost 

the rock on which so many pre 

on schemes have foundered: the 

that the unfinished structural shell 

s for but a small part of the total 

of a house, must be adapted to the 

sy installation of the finishes, pipes, 
res, and equipment which together 
int for so much. Second has been 

ise of solid masonry walls which re 
furring for satisfactory performance. 

\ noteworthy exception, the method 
on this and the following page 

ises a solution of both these prob- 
Developed by Hayes Econocrete 
Forms, Inc., 2466 Fletcher Drive, Los 
(ngeles, Calif., it casts hollow walls and 


partitions of vibrated concrete with pipes, 


electrical conduit, etc., in place, forms win- 
low frames and most interior trim, to- 
vether with finished interior and exterior 

rfaces, in a single operation. Moreover, 


ts various steps have been simplified to 
the point where houses may be completed 
less than a week. 
Emphasizing permanence and quality con- 
truction, the Hayes organization is build- 
ing a series of low cost houses near Los 
\ngeles to demonstrate the cost-saving 
features of their plan. This firm offers 
elded, all steel forms and equipment to 
uilders everywhere who do a large enough 
volume of work to justify the necessary 
uvestment, also manufacture steel win- 
§ lows, doors, and kitchen cabinets for use 
with the system. 
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* 


~ 2 


Picture above is a set-up designed to show various features of the Hayes method rather than an 
actual stage in construction. Left side shows surface of inside form with inner layer of reenforcing 
mesh, electric conduit, and plumbing pipe in place; center, typical rib reenforcing, part of one of 
the collapsing cores which form hollow spaces in walis, and outer layer of mesh; right side ut 


forms. Ribs are 24 
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"ie 


I at Placing room-sized inside form on foundation slab. 2, at- 
— window-frame form to outer side of room. 3, Placing outer 
» '™s cfter reenforcing, pipes, etc., have been installed. 4, Fouring 


oncre from special 50 ft. mixer-crane. 


ie a 
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in. on center, walis 10 in. thick with 6 in. air space 


Miles Berne 
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CAST-IN-PLACE CONSTRUCTION 


8, Removing exterior forms; these are sectional, but are 
usually moved in wall-sized units. 9, Completed walls, show- 
ing construction cf interior partitions, exterior walls, and 
docr and window openings in single oreration. {Q, General 
vicw, showing progressive sequence of house construction. 


PRODUCTS AND PRictig, 


5, Pulling collapsible cores which form air spaces in walls; these have 
accordion-pleated sides and oiled faces which are drawn together b 
pull-on lifting hook. §, Pulling room-sized inside form. ], This is swu: 
high and put in place on foundation of next house in one cpera: 
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THE NO-DOWN-PAYMENT PLAN APPEARS 


“You can pay for it like rent’? now means what it says. How the Plan 


operates ... a pioneering case history under FHA’s Section 210. 


Win introduction of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration’s long-term amortized 
mortgage, the house salesman’s cut-and- 
dried chant of costs, qualities and location 
was fortified with the potent phrase “you 
can pay for it like rent.” But, as each sale 
has required a down payment in cold cash, 
the phrase has been a gross exaggeration. 
Today it is a different story. Thanks to 
the National Housing Act’s year-old 
amendments and their new type of hous- 
ing finance, the salesman may include this 
deal-sealing phrase in his lingo—and with- 
out exaggeration. The cash down payment 
is no longer a requisite to home owner- 
ship 

Called the no-down-payment plan, its 
essence is simplicity itself. First the proj- 
ect must be a rental-sales, release clause 
project authorized under Section 210! of 
the NHA. In other words, its houses may 
be either rented or sold and those that are 
sold may be released from the project’s 
blanket mortgage and individually mort- 
gage. Instead of requiring a certain 
amount of cash as a down payment for a 
purchased house, the builder, as mort- 
Sagor, may lease the house for a monthly 
“Tenial.” (This will probably be equal to 
wha! he is charging his regular rent-paying 


tenants yet in excess of the monthly 
carrying charges undertaken by the pur 
chaser who antes a cash down payment.) 
Then, when these monthly “rentals” have 
accumulated to the extent that the por 
tion of them allocated to a sinking fund to 
build up a 10 per cent equity is equal to 
the customary down payment, the house 
is released from the blanket mortgage, 
mortgaged individually under Section 203 
of the NHA and deeded to the occupant.” 
Thenceforth, the occupant, now mort 
gagor, pays the regular carrying charges 
until his mortgage is retired. 


Legislation. While new in application, the 
no-down-payment plan is not new in au 
thorization. It came into being in Febru 
ary 1938 with addition of Section 210 to 
the NHA. In isolated instances it was 
practiced prior to that, for there is noth 
ing in Section 203 (under which FHA 
does the bulk of its business) to prohibit 
a builder of, say, three houses to dispose 
of one or two of them with the aid of the 
no-down-payment plan. But, such cases 
have been so few that they need not enter 
into a discussion of the plan. (Most build- 
ers using Section 203 cannot afford to 
freeze their capital to the extent required 


by the no-down-payment plan; see below 
An aid to the builder who wishes to 
erect between $20,000 and 250,000 worth 
of housing facilities,” Section 210 was ce 
vised to open up a vast new field m= the 
middle of the housing market. To date, its 
effects have been felt largely in the rental 
housing category *; only a handful of 
single-family houses for rent and for sale 
have been fostered by the Section. Reason 
for this lack of contemplated results: 1) 
builders’ ignorance of the Section and it 
provisions, 2) stringent restrictions as to 
the eligibility of builders and projects, 
and 3) limitations of the Section itself 
Biggest hurdle in the way of operation 
of the Section and its accessory no down 
payment plan has been reason No. 3 and 
the interpretation of enabling legislation 
According to the letter of the law, the 
maturity of a blanket mortgage under 
Section 210 is limited to 21 years.° When 
the section was written it was felt that 
this period would be long enough for the 
mortgagor to pay off his loan, but study 
and experience has since proved that the 
period is short for a_ strictly rental 
project as well as for a combination 
rental-sales project. Today, a more liberal 
interpretation of the Section’s wording 





no-down-payment plan may also be 
emp ved under Section 207; but its use will 
less frequent than under 210. There- 
e discussion presented herein is limited 
atter section. 


2. In effect, the no-down-payment plan is thus 
an installment-down-payment plan. FHA pre- 
fers the latter designation. 

3. Under Section 210, the mortgage must in- 
volve a principal obligation in excess of $16,- 










000 but not in excess of $200,000 and not ir 
excess of 80 per cent of the appraised value of 
the complete property; see table, p. 222 

4. For an example of a rental housing project 


financed under Section 210, see page 227 
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permits some flexibility in the length of 
the mortgages. 

With wheels thus greased, FHA looks 
for a marked pick-up in the construction 
of rental-sales projects under Section 210. 
And, good or bad, the no-down-payment 
plan is in for a real work-out. Without 
taking sides in the argument pro and con 
this new home financing plan, Tue Arcut- 
TECTURAL Forum discusses its many rami- 
fications, cites a newsworthy housing proj- 
ect in Hillside, N. J. as one of the few 
existing case histories. 


Pioneer Project. Already boasting the oldest 
real estate business in Newark, N. J. and 
a large finger in the development of such 
prominent New Jersey suburbs as East 
Orange, South Orange, and swank Short 
Hills, Philip J. Bowers & Co. year ago 
decided to expand their reputation by 
pioneering a rental-sales project under 
Section 210. President R. Thomas Bowers 
called in Architect W. Frank Bower and 
his associate-son W. Frank, Jr. to design 
ten two-story, six-room houses based upon 
one more-or-less standard set of floor 
plans but differing in orientation and ex- 
terior treatment. (That these plans pro- 
vided for all steel framing is an interesting 
but irrelevant sidelight—see construction 
picture, page 223.) 

Having approved all phases of the proj- 
ect, FHA, later in 1938, insured a mort- 
gage for $35,000 assumed by the FHA- 
minded Passaic National Bank and Trust 
Company for 80 per cent of the estimated 
cost.6 At the same time, FHA committed 
itself for a period of eighteen months to 
insure individual mortgages on any of the 
houses that may be sold and released from 
the blanket mortgage. These individual 
mortgages will be written under Section 
203 for 90 per cent of the appraised value 
of the house—$5,0007—and will also be 
assumed by the Passaic National Bank 
and Trust Company. 

Prior to these negotiations Builder 
Bowers set the selling price of his houses 
at $5,500 (identical with FHA’s valua- 
tion) and, on the basis of this, monthly 
“rentals” at $60, monthly carrying charges 
under a 90 per cent mortgage at $43.18 
and regular rents at $60 per month. If all 
ten houses are sold, whether for cash or 
for a 10 per cent down payment, the 
blanket mortgage will be retired imme- 
diately. However, if one or more of the 
houses are rented or are sold on the no- 
down-payment plan, the blanket mortgage 
or at least part of it will remain outstand- 
ing. The project’s income and expense 
statement is therefore important and sub- 
ject to approval by FHA. With taxes on 
“ach house amounting to $144 per year, 





SECTION 210 of the National Housing Act 
states, in substance, that FHA is authorized to 
insure mortgages (including advances on mort- 
gages during construction) covering property on 
which is located or is to be constructed one or 
more multi-family dwellings or a group of not 
less than ten single-family dwellings, provided 
that the property shall have been approved for 
mortgage insurance prior to the beginning of 
construction. 

To be eligible, mortgages must— 

1) Exceed $16,000 in principal amount; 

2) Not exceed $200,000 in principal amount; 

3) Not exceed 80 per cent of. the value of 
the completed property as appraised by FHA; 

4) Not exceed $1,150 per room; 

5) Not have a term exceeding 21 years; 

6) Bear interest (exclusive of premium charges) 
at not more than 5 per cent; 

7) Contain complete amortization provisions; 

8) Contain such terms, conditions, and provi- 
sions with respect to advances during construction, 
assurance of completion, recognition of equitable 
rights of contract purchasers in good standing, 
release of part of the mortgaged premises from 
the lien of the mortgage, insurance, repairs, alter- 
ations, payment of taxes, default and management 
reserves, delinquency charges, foreclosure proceed- 
ings, anticipation of maturity, additional and sec- 
ondary liens, and other matters as the FHAdmin- 
istrator may prescribe. 


SECTION 207 differs from Section 210 primarily 
in that under the former— 

1) Eligible mortgagors must be private corpo- 
rations, associations, trusts or cooperative societies 
which consent to regulation by the FHAdminis- 
trator; 

2) The mortgage has no minimum limit but 
has a maximum limit of $5,000,000; 

3) The mortgage per room may not exceed 
$1,350; 

4) The interest rate may not exceed 41/2 per 
cent; 

5) The term of the mortgage is limited only 
by the FHAdministrator’s approval. 





fire insurance premiums to $8, Bowers’ 
statement of monthly rental breakdown 
for the ten houses looks like this: 

Rents received 

Taxes 

Mortgage interest (5%), 

amortization (3%), insur- 
ance (14 of 1%) .....-- 230.99 

EMSUPORGE 0600 2ccccvewes 6.70 

BNE 0i.ciksredtavieesweesaccas SERS 

From this balance about $71 (on the 
basis of $85 per house per year) must be 
allocated to the operating and main- 
tenance expenses of the project. This 
leaves a net balance of $171.31, but all of 
it is not clear profit. For, while rents on 
the new houses are set at $60 per month, 
FHA has estimated that they may drop 
to as low as $44 per month at the end 
of 20 years, making Bowers’ effective rent 
(the twenty-year average) $52 per month. 
Furthermore, from this net balance a 10 
per cent vacancy charge must also be put 
away to guard against loss of rent and 
occupancy. The remainder is applied to- 


$600.00 


ward dividends, surplus and accel 
of mortgage amortization. 

Chances are, however, that Bowe . yj) 
soon be relieved of his responsibilit es as 
mortgagor, for three of his four different 
financing methods entail sale of the 
houses: 1) They may be sold outrig!t for 
$5,500 in cash; 2) they may be sold for 
$550 down (10 per cent of the FHA yal. 
uation) and $43.18 per month during the 
next 25 years, the life of the 90 per cent 
mortgage; 3) they may be sold on the no. 
down-payment plan entailing the payment 
of $60 per month during the “rental” 
period and the payment of $43.18 during 
the succeeding 25 years; and 4) they may 
be rented in the usual manner for 860 
per month, 


tor 


Plan. Only the third method, no-down. 
payment, needs further explanation. Un. 
der this plan the purchaser signs a pur. 
chase contract with a clause stating his 
intentions to take title to the house and 
sign a bond and mortgage for 90 per cent 
of the purchase price when that part of 
his accumulated monthly “rentals” re- 
served for amortization is equal to the 
10 per cent cash down payment made by 
his neighbor. If the house sells for $5,500 
and if the monthly “rental” is $60, the 
no-down-payment purchaser will have 
built up (after taxes, interest at 5 per cent 
on the unpaid balance, and insurance have 
been deducted) his required equity in ap- 
proximately eighteen months. 

As mentioned above, upon insuring the 
blanket mortgage, FHA commits itself for 
a period of only eighteen months to insure 
individual mortgages of satisfactory bor- 
rowers at 90 per cent of the then ap- 
praised value of the houses. Since con- 
struction of the ordinary house requires 
about three months, an extension of these 
commitments is essential to the operation 
of the no-down-payment plan. It is logical 
to expect, however, that the commitments 
will be extended to cover a_ longer 
period, unless the properties have been 
poorly maintained or the neighborhood 
has materially deteriorated. Exceptions 
would be rare, for not only is the project 
owner financially interested in the project 
as long as any of the houses are on his 
hands, but also FHA has made a detailed 
investigation of the neighborhood and its 
trends. If FHA deems it unwise to extend 
a commitment on the basis of the original 
valuation, it would have to revalue the 
properties in question, issue revised com- 
mitments. Bowers relies on the probabilit) 
of an extension or upon extra payments 
by the “tenant” over and above his 
monthly “rental.” 

While not owner in fact, the purchase? 





5. Under Section 207 the maturity limitation 
is determined by the FHAdministrator. 

6. Changes made in the houses’ specifications 
after the mortgage commitment (such as sub- 
stitution of air conditioning for steam heating 
and substitution of steel framing for wood) will 
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boost the estimated cost of the ten houses 
from $44,000 to $49,500. The difference will be 
made up by addition of $5,500 to Bowers’ 
9,000 equity. 

7. It is important to note that, due to addi- 
tional construction expenditures (see footnote 


A R C H 


— 


6), Bowers has requested FHA to increase its 
commitments under Section 203 from $5,110 te 
$5,400. For the same reason, sales prices wil 
be upped. However, to avoid complication. @! 
figures presented on these pages refer to the 
project as originally conceived. 
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the “rental” period is considered 
therefore financially responsible 


With the 


yment accumulated, the house is 


ation and maintenance 


from the blanket mortgage and 

under an individual 90 per cent 

ge and deeded te the purchaser 

The ilder is completely relieved of the 
and its purchaser, now mortgagor, 

pay monthly carrying charges of 

: during the 25-year life of the new 


vage. 


Variations. Since FHA is only insuring the 
blanket mortgage at the project's outset, 

s concerned simply with the punctual 
pavment of monies required under that 
mortgage. How these monies are collected 
s solely the worry of the project owner, 
nd details of the no-down-payment plan 
are his problem. 

He determines what the “rents” are to 
be—they may be larger or smaller than 
the regular rents. The larger they are, of 
course, the quicker the down payment is 
accumulated. (The first purchaser of a 
Bowers’ house has voluntarily agreed to 
supplement the stipulated 860 per month 
rental” an additional %50 
three months.) 


with every 

He may lease a house and write in the 
contract a clause stating that, if the lessee 
wishes to purchase at a later date, his past 
all 


maintenance charges, will be applied to- 


rent payments, less carrying and 
ward reducing the necessary down pay- 
ment. 

He permit a no-down-payment 
purchaser, who believes it to 
take deed to the house at the close of his 


“rental” period, to continue to rent. 


may 


unwise 


Is 


Pro and Con. In view of these complexities 
and variations in the no-down-payment 
plan, it is small wonder that the average 
builder knows little about it—especially 
since FHA has not gone out of its way to 
publicize it. As to the future, FHA is not 
likely to shout from the house tops that 
no-down-payment arrangements are pos- 
sible under Section 210. It will publicize 
and boost Section 210, but not the no- 
down-payment plan. And for a well-taken 
reason: Section 210 is part of the NHA, 
the no-down-payment is not. In fact, au- 
thorization for operation of the latter is 
of a negative sort, in that the Act does 
not prohibit it. Having but little control 
over the plan and its many variations, 
FHA fears that it may be carried to un- 


reasonable extremes. Furthermore, some 


FHA bigwigs hold that an_ individual 
without enough cash for a 20 per cent 
own payment, to say nothing of a 10 
per cent down payment or none at all, 


should not be a home owner. 


l)\sadvantages of the no-down-payment 
for the builder are such that they 
mit its use. Primary among them is 

the -equirement that the builder’s capital 
d up during the “rental” period— 
still longer period if some houses 


pl: 


Ww 
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remain unsold or rented. For this reason 
only those well established builders who 
have a large supply of capital on hand 
afford the re 


sales and no-down-payment plans, a con 


can to operate under ntal 
dition which tends to lessen the validity 
of FHA’s chief objection that the no 
down-payment plan may run wild. (If 


FH \ thinks the brakes sh yuld bn applied, 


it may make the plan impossible of op 


eration by reducing the commitment 
period from eighteen to, say, six months.) 

But, in other respects, the no-down 
payment is a definite builder benefit. It 


provides an additional sales channel for 


his houses—one that is perhaps more at 


tractive than an other It brings the 
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No-down-payment pioneer is the ten-house project of Realtor W. Thomas Bowers situated 


Hillside, 
being completely framed by the Stran Steel 
large-scale application of this type 


residential 


on the 


N. J. Designed by Architect W. Frank Bower and Son W. Frank Jr., 


Eastern 


house), it will increase the total cost of the house only about 6 per cent 
houses will sell for approximately $5,900 or rent for $60 per month. 


N G MONEY 


the 
Division of the Great Lakes Steel Corp 
steel framing 
Builder Bowers figures that steel framing is twice as expensive as wood (about $375 to $180 per 
the 


houses 


the 


Seaboard 


When complete, 


are 
first 
While 
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SMALL HOMES SAVE A SUBDIVISION 


in White Plains, N. Y. Architect Perry nets key position in 
AGA’s national all-gas campaign, sells 34 houses in ten months. 


Masy a subdivision of expensive homes 
has been Depression-stranded during the 
past decade and still lies high and dry 
with little prospect of being refloated. 
These subdivisions retain their aura of past 
glory, but few offer inducement for rede- 
velopment. Nonetheless, Architect-builder 
Lee Perry knew what he was doing when he 
took over six-years-fallow Westminster 
Ridge in swank Westchester County, N. Y. 
He planned to scrap precedent, switch 
from high priced to low priced homes, fol- 
low the highly successful lead of Subdivider 
David Swope and his nearby Fulton Park 
(Arcu. Forum, June, 1938, p. 521). 

An aura of affluence was not all that 
Westminster Ridge offered. It would rate 
high in beauty with any U.S. subdivision. 
The land rises and dips like a roller coaster, 
providing long views of the countryside 
from many a site; while big trees, winding 
roads and a private lake serve as snares 
for any undecided purchaser. 

To these natural advantages was added 
a natural of publicity. As Perry specified 
that his development be serviced entirely 
by gas, the American Gas Association 
turned the spotlight of publicity on West- 
minster Ridge as show-place for their na- 
tion-wide all-gas home campaign. As a 
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consequence, Perry has built 39 homes 
during the past year, has sold all but five. 


History. Like most beauty spots in that 
area, Westminster Ridge was once an es- 
tate and still supports, in fact, the original 
house. Twelve years ago local Laundry 
President Fred P. Stafford developed the 
subdivision, built a home for himself on 
six of the hill-top lots. In boom times the 
project was a great success. Up to 1930 
some 50 homes were built, ranging in price 
from $15,000 to $40,000. But here, as al- 
most everywhere, the crash brought build- 
ing to a standstill. In the two years before 
Perry took it over, only two or three lots 
were sold to private owners. 

Year ago County Housing Corp. was 
formed with Architect Lee Perry as its 
president. First move, of course, was to 
purchase the 80 vacant lots in Westminster 
Ridge, well scattered throughout the 40- 
acre area. With utility lines and roads al- 
ready installed, Perry had few of the usual 
subdivider’s headaches. Further, the sub- 
division is well supplied with other services. 
There is a school across the street; a rail- 
road station only a seven-minute walk 
away; the center of town, a ten-minute bus 
ride. But he had headaches of another 





kind: the owners of the big houses we: 
loath to see small houses mushrooming 

beside them, feared undesirable neighbor 
They fought (unsuccessfully in the end 
any change in restrictions to permit t 
construction of lower cost homes. Fort 
nately, the animus gradually disappear 
when the new owners moved in. 

To all Westminster Ridgites are avail 
able the facilities of a unique lake club a 
playground. This lake helps set Westmii 
ster Ridge apart from the general run 
subdivisions, is now being purchased fro! 
the original subdividers by the community: 
lake club. Membership costs $2 a mont 
which pays for equipment, beach sand, a! 
a lifeguard’s salary. Admission fees hel} 
defray the cost of purchasing the lake. 
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Construction. Work was started on the first 
house in April, 1938, and during the last 
ten months 39 houses have been completed, 
about half of them on speculation. Perry 
designed the houses himself, stuck close to 
Colonial throughout. The fact that many 
of the houses had to be built on steep hill- 
sides necessitated special planning to fit 
contour variations. 

Big problem was to keep total costs 
down, for he was starting with the disad- 
vantage of rich man’s land. Setting price 
limits of from slightly under $6,000 to as 
high as $9,000 for both house and lot he 
specified cost-reducing dry-wall construc- 
tion of wallboard, and on many of the 
houses, particularly the smaller ones, used 
oyster-colored asbestos shingles to advan- 
tage. Wherever possible, he dormered the 
houses on the viewside rather than on the 
street side, thus wrung the last ounce of 
attraction from the unusual sites. Approved 
for FHA insurance, these houses were fi- 
nanced by local lending institutions. Carry- 
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ing charges run from $45 to $65 a month. 


Future. With only 35 more lots to build 

pon, Perry sees the finish of his project 
some time this year. To keep his County 
Housing Corp. in the building business he 
has been prospecting for additional fields. 
His first feeler in new territory was made 
last year in Pleasantville where he 
chased nine lots, built seven houses, 
to date has sold six. 


"his year he will develop a subdivision 
earby New Rochelle. Covering eleven 
s, its 55 lots will all face on one dead- 
street. To cash-in on his well-earned 
| will, he has dubbed it Westminster 





Acres. The houses will range in price from 
&7.000 to STPLO0O0 


AGA. Big factor in attracting potential 
home pure hasers to Westminster Ridge has 
been Perry’s tie-in with the nation-wide 
promotional drive of the American Gas 
Association, designed to boost the domesti 
use of gas. In return for acting as a trail 
blazer for the home development part 
of the program, Westminster Ridge bene 
fitted from the publicity that the AGA 
has prepared for cooperating builders and 
utility companies the country over. 

This program, the outgrowth of national 
competitions for architects and builders, 
works as follows. Any builder is eligible, 
need only seek the cooperation of his local 
utility company. If the builder agrees to 
build one or more all-gas demonstration 
homes, it may be possible to make recipro 
cal arrangements with local utilities to sup 
ply equipment at reduced prices and 
partially to foot the cost of advertising 
Publicity is organized and bolstered by 
AGA, which supplies free advertising mats, 
newspaper stories, and radio blurbs; also 
such helpful hints as nabbing celebrities 
for dedication ceremonies. 

That such carefully plotted excitement 
will produce a yield is evidenced by Perry's 
sales record; that he counts the all-gas 
build-up as effective is evidenced by his 
plans to build gas-serviced homes again in 
his forthcoming Westminster Acres devel 
opment. And that AGA’s program has a 
further lure is indicated by Perry’s inten 
tion to enter his all-gas houses as contes 
tants for the $10,000 prize money posted 
for AGA’s current Builder’s Competition. 






John Case 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Walis—continuous concrete 
blocks. Cellar floor—4 in. cinder concrete 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—asbestos shin 
gies, paper, sheathing, studs. Interior part 
tions—insulated waliboard, Johns-Manville 
Ceilings—plywood 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 6 ft 
sheathing covered with asphalt shingles 
Decks—covered with canvas 

CHIMNEY: Lining—terra cotta Damper 
H. W. Covert Co 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and teaders—Anaconda copper, 
Brass Co. 

INSULATION: Rock woo! throughout, Johns- 
Manville. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung Silentite, 
Curtis Co. Glass—single strength, Libbey 
Owens-Ford Glass Co 

STAIR: Treads—oak. Risers and stringers 
pine. 

FLOORS: Main rooms—oak 
bathrooms—linoleum covered 
WALL COVERINGS: Ali rooms—walipaper. 
Bathrooms—Linowall, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim and doors—Curtis Co. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES: All by Lightolier Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Magic 
Chef, American Stove Co. Refrigerator— 
Electrolux, Servel, inc. Sink—Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co. Cabinet—Hygrade Kitchen 
Equipment Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinet—Colum- 
bia Metal Cabinet Cc 

PIPES: Soil pipes—iron. Water pipes- 4na- 
conda brass, American Brass Co 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Sys- 
tem includes filtering and humidifying. Gas 
fired boiler—Bryant Heater Co. Thermostat- 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co Hot 
water heater—Lovekin Water Heater Co. or 
American Gas Products Co. 


rafters, 


American 


Kitchen and 
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400 MILLION ACRES give Government a 


headache. The President prescribes a pill. 


Bossrnc up each year in Congress are an 
increasing number of bills demanding that 
something be done to compensate cities 
and counties for the loss of taxable land 
purchased and held by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This year, before Congress had 
a chance to open its mouth on the subject, 
the President bobbed up, took some ap- 
peasing steps. Thus, at mid-January, Con- 
gress found in its mail bag an executive 
order establishing the Federal Real Estate 
Board to keep tabs on Government-owned 
land and to study the plight of political 
subdivisions which would otherwise con- 
trol this land. 

Although the Presidential action made 
front page news, its beginning dates as far 
back as December, 1935. At that time in 
a meeting of the National Emergency 
Council the President appointed a com- 
mittee to delve into Government’s real 
estate labyrinth, make an inventory of its 
holdings. This group, in turn, appointed 
a second committee to do the dirty work. 
Chairmanned by Col. Donald Hubbard 
Sawyer,* then, as now, Chief of the Section 
of Space Control in the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Procurement Division, Committee 
No. 2 examined records of the hundreds of 
Federal departments, bureaus, commis- 

* While a representative of the Treasury De- 
partment was appointed temporary chairman 
of Roosevelt’s new Federal Real Estate Board, 
Col. (Officers Reserve Corps.) Sawyer is a 
likely candidate for the permanent position. 
One-time newsboy, Sunday pipe organist. later 
a prominent engineer in both Mid- and Far- 
West, 60-year-old Sawyer was recently elected 
the 1939 president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. A thorough background of 
governmental procedure and his practical think- 
ing qualify him as a candidate. 


sions, boards and miscellaneous agencies, 
some of which had long since given up the 
ghost. 

By last fall the work was done, and 
on October 3 Col. Sawyer’s Committee 
plunked on the White House desk its re- 
port—the first accurate record of the Na- 
tion’s holdings of land and improvements. 
Made public for the first time with the 
President’s executive order, the document 
is jam-packed with enlightening data: 
> Government-owned land is equal in 
area to that of all States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River except Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. 
> Government owns part of every State 
in the union, part of 2,628 of the 3,071 
counties and part of 2,965 cities. 
> Assessed value of all real estate in con- 
tinental U.S. now being taxed is $113,479,- 
208,000; and, if Government holdings were 
assessed for tax purposes on the same basis 
as other property, their value would be 
$3 282,914,000, or about 3 per cent of the 
above figure. 
> If the District of Columbia is excluded 
from Consideration, the balance of Gov- 
ernment’s real estate would still have an 
assessed valuation for tax purposes of 
$2,579 ,288,000. 
> On the assumption that $1.25 per acre is 
a fair market value for lands in public 
domain, the fair market value of all Fed- 
eral real estate with improvements is about 
$4,696 062,000. 
> Federal agencies have custody of a total 
of 394,657,721 acres, or more than 20 per 
cent of American soil. 
> The area of all Federal urban property 
(within areas served by city mail deliv- 
eries) is 47,444 acres. 


DIVISION OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED LAND AND PROJECTS 


Agency 


% of total Projects ‘2 





FOREST SERVICE 

GRAZING DIVISION 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


151,897,489 38.49 1,210 
109,823,489 27.83 176 
54,659,873 13.85 675 
52,188,320 13.22 831 
12,888,257 3.26 1,014 
6,389,655 1.62 600 


p The percentage of Federal lands 
various States ranges from 82 per « 
Nevada down to 1/10 of 1 per cent iy 
> In four Nevada counties, about | 
cent of all lands are Government-ow 


> In one South Dakota county the 

of Government property is in exces 
800 per cent of the assessed valuati ) 
all other property. 

> If Federal property were subject t, 
State and local taxation, the average ap. 
nual amount of such taxation during the 
ten year period 1928-37 would have bee; 
only about 11 per cent of the average an- 
nual amount of Federal aid received. 

While the last mentioned finding indi. 
cates that the States may not be so badly 
off as they think they are, Sawyer’s com. 
mittee nevertheless recommended to the 
President the formation of the Federal 
Real Estate Board “to study and make 
recommendations regarding the situation 
existing in individual communities ad- 
versely affected by the purchase of sub- 
stantial amounts of land and their conse- 
quent removal from the regular tax rolls .. ; 
to advise with Federal agencies contem- 
plating the acquisition of additional real 
estate . . .; to submit recommendations re- 
garding the disposition of lands that are 
essentially . . . surplus property” and to 
keep up-to-date the Committee’s inventory 
of Federal properties. 

Composed of representatives of seven of 
the Federal departments and from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the new Board will wish 
most of its work on the Treasury’s Pro- 
curement Division, which has for some time 
been doing this sort of work. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1938, its Space 
Control Section sold 30 surplus properties 
for $806,869, and on that date there re- 
mained to be sold some 175 more valued 
at about $27 million. But, with all prop- 
erty-owning and property-seeking agencies 
of the Government directed to advise the 
Procurement Division of their needs and 
surplus holdings, work of the Space Con- 
trol Section will be greatly augmented. Be- 
sides buying and selling, it will continue to 
facilitate inter-agency property transfers 
without the necessity each time of Con- 
gressional authorization, as once was the 
case. Illustration: without red tape or 
cost it recently transferred a chunk of the 
Florida coast from the Lighthouse Bureau 
of the Biological Survey which was in the 
market for a bird refuge station. 

Establishment of the Federal Real Es- 


1,588,981 40 123 
1,504,992 38 526 
1,443,726 37 (b) 

1,079,471 .28 2,602 
1,193,468 30 7,451 
TOTAL 394,657,721 100.00 15,208 


tate Board holds particular interest for 
the Nation’s realtors, for, while commis- 
sions on the sale of Government properties 
are currently outlawed, there is again be- 
fore Congress a bill by California’s Rep- 
resentative John H. Tolan that would au- 
thorize the Government to pay brokerage 
fees on the sale of its surplus properties. In 
anticipation of the aid realtors could offer 
in moving these properties, it is likely that 
the Board will stump for the bill. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

ALL OTHERS 





a—Does not necessarily represent separate and distinct enterprises: for, where these are located in more 


than one State, county or city, the portions laying within these jurisdictions are counted as projects. 
b—Data not available, included in ‘‘all others.’ 
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A PAIR OF RENTAL PROJECTS: serve summit, n. 5. 


typify the trend. The first in a series on Building’s growing child. 


S ‘veo for many years by the apart- 
builder’s habit of vertical construc 

’ the duplex, garden-type apartment is 
rapidly taking on pounds of impor 
tance. To date the Federal Housing 
\ ministration, currently training its pro 
motional big guns on this type of “hori 
vontal” housing, has insured or committed 
itself to insure 152 such rental projects 
Mindful of the 


of rental housing, THe ArcurirectuRAL 


increasing importance 


Forum introduces herewith a series of 
articles covering the latest developments 
in the field, this month examines two 
newsworthy projects serving the small 


suburban town of Summit, N. J. (1930 
pop.: 14,556). The larger of the two is 
Beech Spring Garden Apartments 
pictures below and page 228), an FHA- 
insured project housing 43 families in six 


(see 


two-story buildings at a base rent of 
14 per room per month. Typifying 


another trend is Kent Court (see picture, 
page 229), a smaller but more lavish 
set-up dispensing with FHA mortgage in- 
surance and housing 29 families in five 
room duplex apartments at a base rent 
of $15 per room per month. Aim of both 
projects is to supply Summit’s commuters 
(New York City is but 25 miles distant) 
with apartment quarters that 
private residences as nearly as possible. 


simulate 


Beech Spring Garden Apartments. Situated 
atop a three-and-a-half acre knoll in the 


borough of New Providence (a weak 
stone’s throw from the Summit line), 


Beech Spring Garden Apartments mark 


BEECH SPRING GARDEN APARTMENTS—E. R. 

























Sponsor 


the first multi-family venture of Sy 


Builder Willard E. Closs wn 
heretofore had been confined to palatial 
low al residences For 
itial stab at rental housing he 
his architect-brother E. R 
associate D. C. Washington. 
Rolling character of the site was a boon 
to Architects Closs Washington in 
producing a unique layout for the project 


w hose re'the 


assistance in this im 
called on 
( loss and 


and 


As shown below, the six apartment build 
Ings vary in size, shape and elevation and 
In | id 


ing the two garages, providing neatly con 


are somewhat irregularly spaced 


cealed storage space for 34 automobiles 
the improvements cover less than 20 pet 
cent of the site. 

Fulfilling the requirement for home-like 
the 
signed largely as duplexes each boasting 


a front and 


characteristics, apartments were de 


rear door, a front and rear 


yard. Counting as two rooms the large 


combination living-dining room, which 
features most of the apartments, space 


was provided for 27 three room units and 


for sixteen five-room units. For fire- and 
sound-proofing purposes each dwelling unit 
was separated with a plastered concrete 
block wall, and for purposes of economy 
as well as novel appearance all joists in 
first left 
exposed (see interior view, page 228) 
Completed at mid-November, the entire 


floor ceiling construction were 


project ran up a bill of $186,207 (exclusive 
of land, valued at $31,725) or $4,330 per 
dwelling $1,157 per Break 
down of the total figure puts labor and 


$176,707, 


unit, room 


materials at landscaping at 


CcLOSS, 


ARCHITECT, 





S3.000. financing tilit a, mw 
FHA insured the ! aise iow 
gage, the first in the State cr Sect 
210 of the National Housu Act 

In return for these invest ts, t 
New Providence Development C: hea 
by Builder Closs, will pocket a net ret 
after interest and any at of €5.011 
per vear. Basis for tl tod ' os thee 
project s ann ial rental meome of + bint) 

three-room flats rent for 850, three-roos 
| plexes for BOS. five-roor Lupphe ns { 
S70. From this annual gross 1 t be cle 
ducted 87.245 for maimtenance, 820.204 
for operation and other expense 

Egged on by the project out | 
spite the absence of pan publ o 


three five-room apartments are currently 
vacant). Brothers Clos 1 Asscncnats 
Washington are now planning two exte 

sions. One, outhned on the plot plan b 
low, is sure fire for this spr the other 
will be started simultaneously if Builder 
Closs can put his labor on a iaranteed 


annual VW age plan 
Kent Court. Smaller but more elaborate 
than the Beech Spring proyect is Sumunit 
Kent Court which claims to be “the most 
talked-about-apartment in the Stat And 
well it may be, for few New Jersey apart 
ments can flaunt such details as thermo 
statically controlled heat, fireplaces, indi 
vidual full basements, and stall showers a 
well as bathtubs 

Designed by Architects Eugene A. Mi 
Murray and Emil A. Schimidlin for a trio 
of prominent local business men cap 
C. WASHINGTON, ASSOCIATE 
































































































































































































































































































































































































BEECH SPRING GARDEN APARTMENTS—NEW 








PROVIDENCE, NW. J. 
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All photos, Bernard Biele 














CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Walis—12 in. poured con- 
crete. Cellar floor—4 in. concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—8 in. cinder 
blocks some portions finished with brick 
veneer, others stucco, reenforced cinder con- 
crete lintels, ‘2 in. furring, U. S. Gypsum 
Co. metal lath and plaster. Dividing parti- 
tions—8 in. cinder block; interior partitions— 
2 in. solid plaster. Floor construction—3 x 8 
in. joists, exposed on first floor; otherwise 
covered with Plywood sub-floor and finished 
with No. 1 common oak. 

ROOF: Rafters, 2 x 6 in., covered with 1 x 6 
in. roofers, 265 Ib. slate surface asphalt shin- 
gles, Flintkote Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and lead- 
ers—copper, Revere Copper & Brass Co. 
INSULATION: Second floor ceiling—rock 
wool. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung, inte- 
gral weatherstripping, Pease Woodwork Co. 
Glass—single strength, quality B, American 








tained by Coal and Lumber Dealer !Ip,. 
N. Rinhart, Kent Court is aimed at 4 gi 
higher income bracket than the [eed 

Spring project. Thus, its duplex dv elling 

units all comprise five comparatively large 

rooms and range in rent from $75 (8g; 
with fireplace) to as much as $100 fo, 
preferred locations. 

Built on a 200 x 309 ft. plot valued at 
$50,000 but reputedly purchased at about 
half that amount, the four buildings cost 
$175,000, or 35 cents per cu. ft. Unit 
costs invite a comparison with those 
of the Beech Spring apartments: $6,035 
per dwelling unit, $1,207 per room. Due 
to differences in bookkeeping, however, an 
inter-project comparison of income and 
expenses is not justified. But, interesting 
is the fact that Kent Court’s rents total 
$31,200 per year—only 4 per cent under 
those of the larger-by-fourteen-families 
New Providence project. Of this, $5,130 
will go annually for operating expenses 
and, in later years (every apartment is 
now leased for a period of from two to 
five years), three lumps of $2,000 each 
must be banked for decorating and paint- 
ing, for repairs and miscellaneous items, 
and for depreciation. Also, the project’: 
owners must figure on a 10 per cent de- 
duction for vacancies ($3,120) and annual 
mortgage payments of $12,340 during the 
fifteen-year life of the loan. Equal to 
about 75 per cent of the building’s cost, 
this mortgage was made without benefit 
of FHA insurance. Reason: the project's 
sponsors were sufficiently equipped with 
cash, thus able to save the 4 of 1 per cent 
insurance premium which would have 
amounted to as much as $650 per year. 

While Kent Court has no room for ex- 
pansion, its completion and _ rapid-fire 
tenancy has boomed considerably the busi- 
ness of Architects McMurray and Schmid- 
lin, whose already bulging books listed 
some 500 jobs designed in 1938. On 
their drafting boards today are plans 
for nine other garden-type apartments to 
be built in as many communities from 
Syracuse to Red Bank. Orders for most 
of them are directly attributable to the 
free publicity earned by New Jersey's 
“most-talked-about apartment.” 


Glass Co. Screens—bronze mesh. 

STAIR: Treads—oak. Risers—white pine. 
Stringers—Arkansas pine. Hand rail— 
wrought iron. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bathrooms—Lino-Wall, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim doors and cabinets— 
Pease Woodworking Co. Garage doors— 
Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Co. 
HARDWARE: Material by Schlage Lock Co. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES: Lightolier Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Refrigerator— 
Frigidaire Corp. Sink—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—Eastern Foundry 
Co. Water pipes—Streamline copper pipe and 
fittings, Mueller Brass Co. 

HEATING: Forced hot water system. Boiler 
and radiators—National Radiator Co. Aut 
matic Motor Stoker, Bell & Gossett Co. man 
copper tube risers and returns and click 
control thermostat. 
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Reclaimed brick for veneering concrete biock walls was dix 
tated by a desire for a seasoned exterior appearance not by 


McMURRAY AND EMIL A. SCHMIDLIN, ARCHITECTS 


a desire for economy. While second-hand brick proved to be 
20 per cent cheaper than new brick, it was 25 per cent waste 
and required 35 per cent more tabor. Net result at Kent Court 
was an insignificant saving of about 2 per cent on the project's 


£175,000 construction cost 








CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





LDoDING 


FOUNDATION: Wallis — cinder concrete 
blocks. Waterproofing—Anti-Hydro Water- 
proofing Co. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—selected com- 
mon brick, waterproof sheathing paper, 
sheathing, studs, U. S. Gypsum Co. rock lath 
and 3 coats plaster. Floor construction— 
2x 10 in. joists, 16 in. 0.c., 7g x 6G in. T. & G. 
sub-floor. Ceilings—ptaster on rock lath, 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 8 in. rafters, 16 
in. 0.c with % x 6 in. T. & G. roofers, cov- 
ered with 30 Ib. felt and No. 1 Bangor slate, 
Bangor Slate Co. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and attic floor 
—4 in. rock wool, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, Silentite, 
with screens, Curtis Cos. Glass—Lustra, dou- 
ble strength, American Window Glass Co. 








FLOORS: Main rooms red oak. Kitchen 
linoleum. Bathrooms—Franklin Tile Co 
WALLPAPER: Imperial Paper & Color Cors 
WOODWORK: All material by Curtis Cos 
HARDWARE: Material by Schliage Lock Co 
PAINTING: All paints by Smith-Corwin, Inc. 
Floors—wax, Minwax Cc 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION Wiring 
system—BX. Switches—Westinghouse Ele 
tric & Mfg. Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Refriaerator 
Frigidaire Corp. Sinks—Eljer Co 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Eljer Co. Seat—C F Church Mfg. Co 
Shower—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinet 
Morton Co., shower doors by F. W. Lee 
PIPES: Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
HEATING: Vapor system by Gorton Heating 
Co. Boilers and radiators—Weil & McLean 
Coal stoker—Motor Stoker Corp. Thermostat 
—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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HOUSES IN HALF THE TIME spring from new construction 


techniques and split-second clocking. A cost victory in Victorville, Calif. 


y 

W HEN a number of houses are built con- 
secutively, it is expected that time spent 
in building each one will decrease as work 
progresses. But striking is the man-hour 
comparison of 30 almost identical houses 
built for the Southwest Portland Cement 
Co. of Victorville, Calif., the last of which 
took only half as long to build as the 
first. This time-saving record reflects not 
only the gradual acquaintance of work- 
men with a construction method, but also 
a noteworthy application of industrial 
techniques to home building. Responsible 
was a vociferous exponent of such pro- 
duction methods, Builder Paul DeHuff, 
backed by the able planning of Architects 
Adrian Wilson and Erle Webster. 

At Victorville were applied three basic 
methods used by any factory to cut pro- 
duction time: 1) complete rationalization 
of the product and its parts before work 
is started, 2) smooth flowing assembly in- 
volving a minimum of waste effort, halts 
and hitches, and 3) tab-keeping of work 
as a continuous check on efficiency. Parts 
were pre-cut and delivered to the site of 
each house. Workmen were divided into 
small crews, given limited and repetitive 
operations to perform. And last, but high 
in importance, Builder DeHuff clocked 
the progress of his job with the enthu- 
siasm of a tyro efficiency expert, ended up 
with a detailed record of the man-hours 
of work needed to complete every part 
of every house. These records took the 
guess out of time-saving methods, kept 
DeHuff’s finger smack on the pulse of 
construction. 


Project. Purpose of the 30 houses was to 
supply low cost quarters for the truck- 
driver employes of the Southwest Portland 
Cement Co. Housing facilities of the town 
of Victorville were inadequate, so perforce 
those employes were scattered far and wide 
over the country-side. To relieve this sit- 
uation, the company sought out Architect 


Adrian Wilson and his associate, Erle 
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Webster, put them to designing a mini- 
mum house of cement. Plan was to dupli- 
cate the result 30 times—in two rows of 
fifteen houses each—on a stretch of com- 
pany-owned desert about a 
Victorville. 

Architect Wilson first developed a basic 
floor plan of four rooms, then provided for 
its reversal and for changing the position 
of entrance and fireplace. This gave him 
four variations. He then designed six roof 
stvles. Result was 24 different exteriors 
with a minimum of change in the plan. 

Dry and temperate Mojave Desert cli- 
mate permitted simplified structure and 
use of unit gas heaters (supplied by ten- 
ants) rather than a central heating plant. 
In cooperation with the cement company, 
Wilson devised a system of construction 
calling for dry-laid cement blocks bonded 
by reenforced concrete corner posts and 
studs of concrete poured through holes in 
the blocks at 24-inch intervals. Cement 
blocks with interlocking lugs were used, 
as suggested by General Manager C. C. 
Merrill of Southwest Portland. They were 
made at the plant two miles distant. Foun- 
dations, window and door frames were 
also of concrete. No furring was used, both 
exterior and interior surfaces being plas- 
tered with cement mortar and painted in 
varying bright pastel colors in keeping 
with desert tradition. 

The construction method of Architect 
Wilson was unusual, but once understood, 
quite simple. Before starting wall erec- 
tion, knock-down plank forms were raised 
and aligned at all house corners. These 
determined the outside edges of the con- 
crete corner posts; ends of the concrete 
block walls acted as forms for the inside 
of those pests and bonded with them. One 
set of such forms served the entire 30 
houses Wood forms were also used for 
window and door frames and _ plywood 
forms for foundations. Wood templates 
eliminated waste time in layout by align- 
ing structural parts automatically. 


mile from 
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Construction. Work was started in August, 
1937, but in the beginning it was under the 
egis of employes of the cement company, 
several of whom had foremanned sizable 
concrete building jobs. They proceeded 
with orthodox methods of handling and 
pouring concrete, raising the entire wall dry 
before pouring the posts and studs. They 
also poured the mix from wheelbarrows 
To do this it was necessary to build a 
maze of braces and run-ways to wall tops 
Their progress was necessarily slow, ani 
the job did not hit its stride. At the end 
of some 29 days, Southwest Portland 
made a found thirteen excava 
tions, eleven foundations, eight floors, and 
the walls of only one house and two ga 
rages completed. At such speed they rue 
fully figured themselves lucky to see the 
job done within a year, saw their low cost 
housing climbing into high cost brackets 
As a remedy, they hired Paul DeHuff of 
Los Angeles, gave him free rein to run 
the show as he saw fit. 

Choice of DeHuff hinged on no past 
friendship or business dealings. He hat 
simply made himself heard by advocating 
better integration of construction methods 
while acting as Vice-Chairman of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
House Research Committee. Southwest 
Portland Cement Co. took him up on his 
advocations, dared him to put them into 
practice. After studying the job for three 
days, he took over control on September 
1, 1937, immediately hatched his long in- 
cubating ideas. 

DeHuff figured the total volume of 
poured concrete used in all work above 
the floor slab (which obviously involved 
no construction problem), found it to be 
something under seven cubic yards pet 
house. His plan of attack was based on 4 
simplified method of pouring this small 
volume. Instead of raising the walls i 
one operation, he divided the oper#'io! 
into three parts. After the forms were 
up, concrete blocks were laid dry to the 
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height of the kitchen window sill, and 
concrete for the posts and studs poured 
to the top of the blocks. Alignment was 
made after pouring with rubber-headed 
mallets. When the concrete had set (high 
early strength concrete was used to speed 
operations) , forms for the windows were 
laid in place, the blocks built up to win- 
dow heads and the pouring repeated. 
Third step, carrying the wall to the plate, 
completed the process. 

This system eliminated the necessity for 
complicated bracing. To eliminate run- 
ways he specified that the concrete be 
lifted in buckets to the pouring level and 
directed into the narrow openings through 
a special funnel which straddled the wall. 


Straight Line. Had each house been built 
separately, this construction method 
would, if anything, have been worse than 
the orthodox one. But the men were di- 
vided into crews, and each was given a 
single operation to perform. The work 
was so intregrated that each crew could 
move from one house to the next with a 
minimum of interruption. Slight changes 
in floor plan had little retarding effect 
on their progress, as every operation was 
carefully templated and all needed mate- 
rials pre-scheduled. 

To facilitate this “‘conveyor-belt” 
method, as much material as possible was 
cut to size before being hauled to each 
building and needed only to be dropped 
into place. Such pre-cutting applied par- 
ticularly to lumber used in ceilings and 
roofs, following, in theory, a method de- 
veloped by DeHuff and later sponsored 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Arcu. Forum, Dec. 1938, p. 475). 
He was unable to rationalize this method 
completely in the Victorville project due 
to the reciprocal purchasing policy of the 
cement company. Five local lumber com- 
panies were each given an order for six 
houses, made deliveries of uncut lumber 
at about the time it was needed. This 
material was cut to templates on a job 
saw, which was moved from house to 
house in advance of the framing crew. 

As an aid to foremen in installing such 
pre-cut parts, Architects Wilson and Web- 
ster prepared work sheets for each opera- 
tion, which contained a list and specifica- 
tions of all materials needed. Each part 
of the houses was numbered to correspond 
to numbers on the plan for that operation. 

As sub-contracts for all the finish work 
were let to local firms, straight-line meth- 
ods were limited to the basic structure 
and electric wiring. However, proof that 
they could be carried further was sup- 
plied by the plumbing installation. The 





plumbing contractor set up a power 


equipped plant on the job to © + and 
assemble all parts. He also kept a ceeord 
on labor costs, found that the last ‘iftee, 
installations cost only half the first /fteep, 

Because the land was owned hy the 
cement company long before the ; oject 
was started and because much of the cop. 
struction cost could not be extracted from 
the company’s files without an audit, total 
cost of the cement houses is of necessity 
an estimate. Best guess is that each house 
and garage cost the company about $2,800 
In any case, they will rent for $25 a month, 


Records. Two men were hired at a total 
cost of $11 a day to keep records of the 
work as it progressed, as well as to act as 
time keepers and to do other clerical 
work. They surveyed the job four times 
daily, noted the progress on each house 
and how much each crew had done. Al- 
though there were as many as 150 men 
working at a time, their records did not 
get out of bounds. The limited operations 
each worker performed and_ the pre- 
arranged schedule by which they worked 
made clocking easy. 

Function of these daily records was to 
show up any lag in production, any in- 
consistencies in operation, and to permit 
an immediate readjustment of all the 
phases of operation to one another. 


Results. That DeHuff produced results is 
indicated in the fact that the structural 
shells of the 30 buildings were completed 
in 60 days from the time he assumed con- 
trol—only two days to a house. Sub-con- 
tractors who followed took another 60 
days, so the houses were ready for occu- 
pancy by the end of 1937. 

Further indication of the results are 
the charts on the preceding page, divided 
into the major construction elements han- 
dled by DeHuff. They show the man-hours 
of labor expended on each house. Obvious- 
ly, the curves indicate first and foremost 
the increased efficiency of workmen as 
they became accustomed to a rather un- 
usual type of construction. This is true 
even though skilled union labor was used 
throughout. Weight of this factor does 
not, however, lessen the importance of fac- 
tory methods, which served to further de- 
press the curves to an efficient level earl) 
in the job—roughly, by the fifth house. 

These charts do not, of course, show 
the cause of fluctuations as would the 
original tally sheets worked out by DeHuff. 
Such detailed records are a_ necessary 
chaperon in the introduction of more 
rational building methods, an important 
aid to integrated building. 


Straight-Line Construction of Victorville’s thirty houses: 1. Pre-sized plywood foundation forms 
are set in place. Foundations are given one day to set before 4 in. reenforced concrete floor siab 
is poured. Day after that sees topping coat. 2, First course of concrete blocks for interior par- 
titions is set in mortar: atop it, dry-laid courses are held in place by lugs on blocks (visible !n 
picture) and concrete studs poured through blocks. In background is outside wall raised to first 
of three levels. 3, Walls are raised to second level. Note detachable window forms in foregrot vd, 
corner forms in middle ground. 4, Pre-cut roofing lessens waste, fits accurately. §, Steel casem ont 
windows are set in integral concrete frames, spaced to fit block module. §, Pre-cut plumbing |S 


stacked ready for installation. 
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